


NOTES ОМ THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 
I. 


A VISIT TO THE SEVEN PAGODAS—ETETY YEARS AGO. 
[1875.1 
By Бтв RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Вт, 


I have at last been able to accomplish an object I have long cherished—that of visiting 
the celebrated remains known to Europeans as the Seven Pagodas, and to the natives of 
Madras as Mavalivaram. As so much has already been written about these remains, it may 
seem superfluous to write anything more on the subject now, but it must be remembered 
that many years have elapsed since any account has been given of the Seven Pagodas ; and 
some, though not many, changes have taken place in the contour of the country, and in the 
remains themselves. . The late Captain Carr, as late as 1868, in editing the admirable papers 
of his predecessors in the examination of the remains, in his Descriptive and Historical Papers 
reluting to the Seven Pagodas, gives no specif account of their state at that time, and I am 
not aware of the existence of any later papers. Therefore, practically speaking, no aceount 
has been given of them since the dates at which his predecessors wrote. Of these, Mr. 
Chambers wrote in 1788, Mr. Goldingham in 1798, Dr. Babington in 1828, Mr. Braddock 
in 1840, Messrs. Mahon and Taylor, and Sir Walter Elliot in 1844 and Мг. Gubbins in 1853. 
Of the different accounts given, that of Mr. Chambers was written from memory ; that of 
Mr. Goldingham is strictly what he has named it, Some Account of the Sculptures at Maha. 
balipuram, and is of little use in guiding the visitor ; that of Dr. Babington is strictly scien- 
tific ; and it is not till we come to Mr. Braddock’s Guide to the Sculptures, Excavations and 
other remarkable Objects at Mamallaipur, with the notes of Mr. Mahon, Mr. Taylor and Sir 
Walter Elliot, that we come to an account of these ruins that will really guide the visitor 
who has but a limited space’of time to give to their exploration. Mr. Gubbins’ account, again, 
is chiefly limited to scientific and archæological discussion, and so may be classed in the 
same catologue ав Шар of Messrs. Chambers, Goldinghgm and Babington. So we may say 
that, in visiting the Pagodas with such lights as we have, we are visiting them by the light 
of 35 years ago [in 1875). Not that that is not quite sufficient for those who can spare scme 
days to the exploration of the place, so admirable is №; but the visitor who has only a day 
Or ко--ог, аз in my case, only one clear day—to devote to that purpose, will find that he will 
be somewhat puzzled by the descriptions given him. `. These considerations have emboldened 
me to give an account of my experiences during my short visit. 

By what means visitors in former-years used to reach the Seven Pagodas I have not 
discovered, but at the present day [1875] the best mode of reaching them is by boat through 
the Southern Canal; leaving Madras near the Adyar Bridge, and arriving at Máxalivaram 
at а short distance from the Temples in from 9 to 12 hours; the distance being 28 miles. 
If the journey be made by night—and, especially, if by а moonlight night—it will be found 
to ђе.а very pleasant опе, For those who are not overcome by the enervating habits which 
the climate and customs of Madras so quickly produce, I do not think it necessary to take 
a tent, as shelter from the sun and the dews can be procured in а mantapam in the imme. 
diate neighbourhood of the remains ; пог do I think it necessary to carry much in the way 
of food, as, although there is no bazaar in the pláce, fowls, fresh eggs, milk and rice can be 
easily procured, as well as cocoanut milk: abd the water of the place is excellent. All 
liquor that may be required must of course be taken with one. I may add that those who 
wish to see all that can be seen, and have only one day to spare, must be prepared to go out 
a great deal in the sun, and that, unless their own knowledge of Hindoo mythology and 
sculpture is such ав to render it unnecessary, they should not go there without a previous. 
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1 From the Madras Times, 4, 6, 9 Кор, 1875. 
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careful perusal of Captain Carr's book? If they do, I may confidently state that they will 
not be disappointed in all they see. 

For the reasons above given, I will here follow Mr. Braddock in his clearly-written and 
in every way admirable description of the Seven Pagodas, following also Colonel Mackenzie’s 
pian of Mamallaipur made in 1808, which, for all practical purposes, is as useful now as it 
was when made. The Southern canal runs almost parallel with the coast, ог N. and S., 
and the boat stops at a point almost opposite the quarries marked in Colonel Mackenzie’s 
map, which are distant from the canal, I should say, about 100 yards. These quarries arc 
still worked, and the difference between the old and modern style of working the rocks, 
which will be presently referred to, can here be seen. The canal runs along what is marked 
as the Eastern boundary of the “ Marsh,” (still in existence), shown in Colonel Mackenzie’s 
map. The visitor should land, if possible at daybreak, and take a path running due east 
or at right angles to the canal, leaving the quarries on his right. To the south or right of 
the quarries are some small rock-cut temples, which will hereafter be referred to. These he 
had better leave alone for the present, and keep straight on passing through a grove of palms 
till he comes to the low hill of granite rocks on which the sculptures are cut. He should 
then keep to his left, and resist the temptation to examine what he may see on the way till 
he reaches the Sudra village, (not shown in the map), to the north of the hill. The reason 
I urge this is, that Mr. Braddock commences his examination from the north, and the various 
sights are carefully numbered in the map, and in his account so as to correspond ‘exactly 
from north to south. Moreover, I hold that, without this or some such account, it would 
be useless to try and make a satisfactory examination of the ruins in a limited time, As 
Т have no desire to reproduce Mr. Braddock’s account in my own words, I will leave the 
intending visitor to his guidance, merely pointing out to him where changes have taken 
place, and any remarks Мг. Braddock has made which may be inapplicable to the place 
now, or which may be calculated to mislead the reader who has never seen the ruins before. 

Before proceeding further, I will remark on the variety of the names given to the place. 
I will not enter into the origin of tha name “ Seven Pagodas ”-— already discussed at length 
by several writers—but will merely point out that, as far as the number of temples is соп- 
cerned, it is à misnomer. There аге not now—and probably never were—‘‘ Seven Pagodas ;" 
and the visitor must not expect to meet with anything likely to give him such an idea. 
With regard to the native names of Mavalivaram, Mahabalipuram, Mamallaipur, Маша. 
Jaipuram, I may mention that the first is the ordinary local name for the place ; that the 
second is also а common native name for it, arising, like the first, from an apparently 
erroneous idea that Bali was worshipped here, whereas—as I think Mr. Gubbins has pointed 
out—the worship of Bali was confined to the West Coast. The next two names have 
been taken from inscriptions found on the rocks there, and depend on reading the inserip- 
tion with two or one “1 "—2 trifling discrepancy which makes a vast difference as to the 
meaning of the word, and in the speculations based thereon. These names are subject to 
slight alterations, depending on whether their Sanscritic or Tamilian form be used. One 
name known for the place among the Brahmans of Madras, viz., Mahabalishwaram or 
Mavalishvaram has apparently escaped the notice of Captain Carr and his predecessors, 
This name meaning the temple of “the great god Bali” or of “ Ње great powerful рой ” is 
identical with the well-known Mahabaleshwar, of the Bombay Presidency: but it has no 
interest attached to it beyond the resemblance. 

To return to the examination of the temples. The visitor will find a well-kept modern- 
looking shrine close by the village above-mentioned, and immediately beyond the northern 
termination of the hill. This is Mr. Braddock’s No. 1, and was in his day a “ dilapidated 


2 Descriptive and Historical Papers relating to the Seven Pagodas on the Coromandel Coast. Edited 


by Captain М. W. Carr, Madras Staff Corps. Printed for the Government of Madras by Caleb Foster, 
Madraa, 1869. 
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temple " with its “roofing exposed to the weather," “ completely overshadowed with trees, 
which had taken root in the walls, and whose branches, forcing their way through the 
joints of the stones, had contributed much to its dilapidation and present ruinous appear 
ance.” All these picturesque growths have disappeared. It now stands by itself, is 
entirely repaired, and used as a place of worship. An old Brahman, apparently the “ oldest 
inhabitant ” of the place, whose age was computed at 90 years, though T should say 80 was 
the number nearest the mark, said it was repaired about 10 years ago. His name was, as 
far as I can recollect, “ Hiyam-Ragwar Chary,” and he told me that he had given much 
information to Captain Carr—a statement which, judging by what he seemed to know, was 
very far from being correct. He also said that the images originally in this temple were 
taken away to England. I may mention here that no statement of a local man can be 
received as true unless backed up by good authority, and for this fact there is none that I 
am aware of. Mr. Braddock says nothing on this subject. No.2, (Гата referring, and shall 
subsequently refer, to Mr. Braddock’s numbering, which will be found to correspond with 
the numbers in the copy of Colonel Mackenzie's maps in Captain Carr’s work) or the image 
of the Monkeys will be found now to be entirely exhumed. Lord Napier, the late Gover- 
nor of Madras, had it dug out of the sand, and placed on a stone bed, about four years ago 
[in 1875]. It is joined to its bed or pedestal by rough shell chunam. I may here mention 
that all my information comes from the Brahmans living in the place, and, as above stated, 
must be only taken as true with certain reservations. I am open to correction on these 
points and shall be glad of it if I have misstated facts. 

The next object Mr. Braddock refers to, or No. 3, is the curious rock named locally 
“ Krishna's Pat of Butter." This is on the Eastern face of the hill, and some little distance 
from the Monkeys, or No. 2. This numbering is, I think, a mistake, and likely to lead to 
confusion, because Хо. 4 is on the Western face of the hill, and close to the Monkeys. IE 
the visitor bears this in mind, No. 4 will be easily found. In examining No. 4, I found great 
difficulty in discovering one object mentioned by Mr. Braddock. He says after describing 
the three large excavated niches to be found here, “ The rock faces the north-west ; anc to 
the right or south of it is an imperfect representation of Durga eight-har ded and trampling 
under foot the head of Mahishasura," It was the word “south " that misled me, to which 
may be added the imperfection of the representation. I kept going to the south face of the 
rock, whereas the figures were eventually found adjoining the niches abovementioned, so 
closely as to form part of them. I may say that the local Brahmans on this, as on many 
other points, were utterly unable to give any information or assistance. Опез idea of 
Durga in connection with Mahishasura is a picture full of action, whereas this representa- 
tion is of a still upright figure of Durga standing on a buffalo’s head (Mahishasura) There 
is a well-sculptured picture of the same subject in No. 19, which is full of life and action. 
Imay here remark that some modern, and apparently wanton, blasting operations have 
well nigh destroyed these valuable remains. A few yards to the right and south-west of 
Хо. 4 一 and not mentioned by Mr. Braddock—are some partially sculptured rocks called by 
the Brahmans “ Bhima’s cooking place." The work on this and on many other unfinished 
sculptures gives us an ideaas to the ancient mode of preparing the rock for sculpture, 
i.e., of cutting it into à vertical plane. Apparently they first drove in lines across each 
other about a foot apart, so as to leave squares between them deep enough to enable them 
to split off the intervening square ; this tedious process is now changed for the modern dril- 
ling of square holes in the required line about an inch deep and a few inches apart, and then 
splitting the rock vertically by gunpowder. АП over these rocks will be found traces of 
recent quarrying as the stone is still used for the purpose of building temples in several 
places in the neighbourhood. 

Passing on to Хо. 8, Mr. Braddock remarks that in his day the deity-stone (Ganesa) 
was worshipped every Friday : such is still the case. Of No. 9, there is nothing new to 
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describe, excepting to note the ignorance of the Brahmans connected with the place at the 
present day. In Mr. Chambers’, Mr. Gcldingham’s and Dr. Babington’s time, the Brah- 
mans seem to have known something of the stories connected with the sculptures ; to say 
nothing of those mentioned by Mrs. Graham in her account in the early part of this [19th] 
century : now they may be safely said to know nothing. With regard to this subject, the 
invariable employment of the Sanscritic form of the names of the deities to whom these 
sculptures refer, in all the accounts here mentioned, is likely to puzzle the visitor, and to 
render it almost impossible to understand the local Brahmans’ accounts, as they invariably 
employ their Tami] names : also the use of the Sanscritic form of the words referring to the 
Various parts of the sacred objects renders if difficult to explain what is required to be 
shown, as uneducated people are well known to be unable to understand a word unless pro- 
nounced exactly as they pronounce it. Thus, though there is no great difference between 
the Sanscrit “ simha or singha," and the Tamil “ singham от singam " (a lion), ог, or as they 
pronounce it at Mawaliwaram, “ зутћат, 3 the use of the word simha is totally unintelligible 
to the Brahmans. Again, I could find no one who knew where the Dolotsava mantapam 
was, though it was immediately shown me on asking for the Uriadi mantapam. On the ` 
right side from the entrance of this excavation, an incident during the Vámana (5th) Ava- 
. tár& of Vishnu is portrayed ; the Brahmans knew nothing in explanation thereof but the 
bare story. On the left side is a representation of the Vardha (3rd) Avatära of Vishnu, 
about which the Brahmans’ account differs greatly from Mr. Braddock’s. They say that: 
the figure оп Vishnu’s knee is Bhüdevi (the Earth) whereas Mr. Braddock? says it is merely 
а woman. But, of course, Mr. Braddock is far more likely to be correct than they are, 
Draupadi's bath (No. 10)—а rough irregular cistern sunk in the rock, is now quite dry— 
a fact which struck me as rather curious at this time of year (January). i No. 11, represent- 
ing Arjuna’s Penance, may be considered one of the show-sights of the place ; certainly, it 
is one of the most prominent. The figures are still clear in many places, and some of them 
are admirably carved. The figures of the native mermaids, if one шоу call them so (half 
woman—half serpent), in the cleft of the rock, are good. Lord Napier had the front of this 
sculpture cleared away to the depth of some eight or ten feet, so ая to show the whole of it ; 
at the foot of the excavation lies part of the broken tusk of one of the elephants in the sculp- 
ture. Lord Napier endeavoured to leave it fastened in its place, but without success. The 
fusk was broken in the days of Dr. Babington. 

I must now mention what I consider the most disagreeable object at the Seven Pagodas, 
With the laudable object of keeping the sand from again filling up the excavated 
space in front of this sculpture, some one—who it was I did not care to enquire—has caused 
the sides of it to be bricked up, and railings to be placed round the top. But how has this 
been done? Bright and very modern chunam həs been used to fasten the bricks, and the 
railings are in the most approved European style (blackened) with bright-white chunamed 
brick posts, after the manner of railings round a second-rate buñgalow compound ! The whole 
appears to be about as much in keeping with its surroundings as those trumpery shrines or 
baldacchini, во common in continental cathedrals, are with the noble buildings they disfigure. 

To the left of this specimen of modern European art is a chunam-mill (if one may use 
the expression) quite new, and used when they are repairing the modern temple close by. 
This is immediately in front of another excavation (No. 12) im the rock beside Arjura’s Pe- 
nance, This is now used ая а place for holding chunam, three receptacles of brick for which 
were built in its verandah about four years ago [in 1875). It is still used also, during wet 
weather, as a shelter for cattle—a purpose to which it was putin Mr. Braddock’s days. 
The bricks used in constructing the chunam receptacles above referred to were obtaimed 
from the foundations of ancient buildings—a custom common in this place, as has been 


3 This is merely the Sanskrit word with а Tamil affix,—8.K. % Braddock is wrong in this case,—S.K, 
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previously mentioned by Mr. Gubbins. Going southwards to the left, the visitor will come 
to the part edifice, part excavation, known now as Krishna's muntapam, but formerly aa 
Krishna's choultry. This is immediately in front of the street of the Aggiráram or Brah. 
man village, one side of which is formed by the modern temple. The figures in this excava- 
tion, which are indistinct and bad, are covered by an opaque or chalky light-blue mould 
formed by leakages through the rock. There are also abundant signs of its Laving been 
used as a choultry, for which purpose, I am told, it is still used occasionally. No. 14 on the 
top of the hill above the last mentioned object is à very handsome and solid structure, 
Had it been finished—for, as Captain Carr thinks (a supposition very likely to be correct), 
it is the commencement of а Gopuram, it would certainly have been the most, commanding 
object in the place. Even in its present state, though not more than 10 feet in height, it 
is, from its position, the first seen object from a distance, except the small finished temple 
(No. 18) standing on a higher point not far distant. | This temple (№. 18) is difficult of 
access, and its visitors will be required to bring forth their climbing capabilities. Captain 
Carr says “the Brahmans call this the Arakkennei® temple as one ollock (about 14 gills) of 
oil used formerly to be expended daily for lighting it." I can only say that this nome 35 
now apparently utterly unknown, ав none of even the older Brahmans seemed to have heard 
of it, or to recognise it even written down for them in Tamil. On the gouth-eastern face 
of the outermost rocks is a much worn representation of Arjuna’s Penance,” The figures 
on the right (north) side have, according to the Brahmans, been covered with chunam ; but 
when, they do not know. The truth of this story is borne out by the fact, beside that such 
is not likely to have been the case, that a substance very like chunam, as far as I can judge, 
is peeling off the rocks in several places, and can be easily picked away with a stick. 
| The examination of the objects strictly belonging to the hill had now taken me four 
hours (from 6 till 10), of what I may safely term hard work. I therefcre returned to the 
Mantapam above mentioned (of which anon), to rest and to take some focd. I had yet 
before me the famous monolithic temples or rathas, to the south of the hill, and the temples 
on the sea shore, about 400 yards from the hill to the east. Of these, the former аге con- 
sidered by some the most veluable remains, and the latter the most interesting in the place. 

As soon as I could get the Brahmans together again, I proceeded at about midday to 
examine the monolithic temples lying about a mile to the South of the hill. These temples 
run North and South, and are cut from rocks standing in what is now heavy sand. The 
walk thither in the sun was very hot and heavy, as, except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village, the whole place is covered with sand. The Eastern or sea face of the mono- 
liths is much more imbedded in sand than the Western face. I shall still adhere to Mr. 
Braddock’s numbering in remarking on these temples. 

Close to No. 20 still stand the Lion and the Elephant, exactly in the state in which they 
were found by Mr. Braddock. The sand has encroached upon them not at all during these 
35 years, The Brahmani Bull, on the Eastern side of the temple, was in Mr. Braddock’s 
day covered with sand as far as its head and neck. Lord Napier had it dug out—or rather 
had the sand dug from round it, so as to expose the whole of it—but since then the sand 
has again encroached upon it, and now only the head, hump and top о the back are visible. 
The whole piece of sculpture seems to be in some danger оғ being buried altogether unless 
taken care of. I would suggest that an excavation something like that in front of the 
Arjuna’s Penance, above referred to, be made here. 

Mr. Braddock remarks with regard to No. 9 (Ganesa’s temple), which is a rock-cut tem- 
ple similar to these, that it is “ ornamental according to a style of architecture wholly 
different from that of this part of India in the present day. The tope is elliptical and bears 
considerable resemblance to the Gothic style.” It seems to me to be odd that he should 
лан ыы رن دد‎ ан нан, ЕЕ оо ена не د و‎ И د‎ 


5 This is really Alakkennei ; also called Olakkennei as now.—S.K. 
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not have remarked that the roof of the largest of these monoliths (No. 23), known locally 
as Bhima's Ratha, is identical in shape with that of No. 9, being in the form of an elliptical 
or Gothic arch. No. 24, the southernmost temple, is that which has attracted most atten. 
tion from scientific visitors, on account of the insériptions found on it, good reproductions 
of which will be found in Mr. Goldingham’s and in Dr. Babington’s accounts. The visitor 
will experience corsiderable difficulty in finding his way to the upper galleries of this temple. 
Mr. Braddock in speaking of similar remains—(No. 7) about half a mile to the west of the 
hill and north-west of these monoliths—appears rather to detract from their value as being 
unfinished and less elaborate than these ; but it seems to me to be well worth the while of 
the visitor to see them, though not in the order given by Mr. Braddock—-for reasons given 
below—as there are no signs such as basement, loose rocks, ete., now left of these finished 
monoliths to show at a glance that they are such, whereas the unfinished bases of the others 
show very clearly how they were made. Ав the monoliths marked No. 7 are half-a-mile 
west of the hill, and consequently arefar nearer the Canal than the other objects of interest, I 
would advise the visitor to take them last of all on his way back to his boat in the evening. 

The visitor must now be prepared to encounter & hot and wearying walk across the 
sands to the temples by the sea, distant, ша North-easterly direction, about a mile from the 
monoliths, and a quarter of a mile due east of the Brahman village. ) The sea washes quite 
up to the outer wall of the largest of the two temples, and may be seen breaking at a short 
distance out over some hidden rocks. This is the site of the supposed “ Wave-covered city 
of Bali,” which, if it existed at all, has suffered as much at the hands of modern archæolo- 
gical science as ever it did from the sea. On the roof of No. 26 may be seen two beams of 
wood, apparently as old as the temple itself, the remainder of the beams having been 
removed. The Brahman said that they are of sandal wood. The sight of these beams re- 
minds one of the wonderful woodwork to be seen at the Caves of Karli; this, however,.is- 
somewhat exposed to the weather, whereas the Karli woodwork is in an exceptionally pro- 
tected situation. The large lingam in this temple was broken, according to local tradition, 
by an English officer some 80 years ago [in 1875], who took away the top of it—an act of 
vandalism one finds it hard to forgive. Traces of chunam still remain in various parts of 
these buildings, which are protected from further encroachment by the sea by the piling up 
of a quantity of large stones on either side. No. 27, a sculpture of Mahishasura, is now 
washed at the base by every tide. 

Going westwards towards the Brahman village about 150 yards due west of the last 
mentioned temples near the large tank, I saw a lingam and yoni lying on the ground. They 
had been dug up out of the sand close by from a depth of about 3 feet by some boys about 
a year ago [in 1875]. They were as usual, of basalt, well carved and polished and in a good 
state of preservation. Lying near them, and taken from the same place, was a rough and 
coarse piece of granite sculpture, representing apparently Siva, with four arms, seated. 
There are two smaller figures over either shoulder of the principal one. Thestone is 3} feet 
long and 21 feet broad. The lingam is 2 feet in length, and the yon? 2} feet long from lip to 
back, and 21 feet broad. Passing on to the Dolotsava or Uriadi mantapam, Y noticed 
that its kalasa or pinnacle was of brick, and much decayed. This mantapam stands on the 
eastern side of the street running north and south, and connecting the Brahman with the 
Sudra village. On the western side of this street, and immediately opposite the mantapam, 
ie the commencement of the Gopuram of the modern temple, never finished and very like 
in appearance to the foundations (No. 14) above mentioned, though not so handsome. 
This street із bounded on the north by a street running east and west along the Sudra 
village, leading to the northern end of the sculptured hill, and immediately opposite the 
termination of the first-mentioned street is the Gangana mantapam, at which I put up. But 
of this presently, passing into the outer court of the modern temple through the unfinished 
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Gopuram, I saw ә quantity of sixteen-sided pillars and roofing stones lying about. These 
were said to come from a small ruined temple on the right of the outer court, and from a 
small four-pillared татарат in front of the inner court of the large temple. The Brah- 
тап said that the ruined temple above referred to was destroyed by the weight of a banyan 
tree growing on its roof about twenty years ago [in 1875], which oroke through the roof and 
brought much of the wall with it. It is undergoing repair by slow degrees, but I should 
say that its prospects of surviving for many years ure limited, as I remarked that some roots 
of plants had already found their way between the interstices of the newly-laid stones. 
A small well-carved image of Vishnu on a slab of granite was found in this temple, and is 
now set up outside it. The face and attitude are of the ordinary Buddhist type so common 
in Burmah ; and it is only by the liberal distribution about the sculpture of the marks 
peculiar to Vishnu that the identity of the figure is proved. 

It was now past 3 pm. and I had seen everything that Mr. Braddock had described, 
and, though I had been unable to visit the objects of interest noticed by Mr. Taylor and Sir 
Walter Elliot, which lie at some distance from the village, I felt that I had done enough for 
one day, and that I might now legitimately take some rest, I therefore retired to the Gan- 
gana mantapam. This mantapam was built some sixty years ego [in 1875] by а wealthy 
man, and the stones used in its construction were, according to the Brahmans, taken from 
the temples and buildings about. Three of these stones are inscribed, but the inscriptions 
are very faint. One of them is about 4 feet from the ground, the other two are immediately 
under the roof. The inscription I saw is т Tamil, but is too feint for a hasty reading. 
While sitting in this mantapam I collected some forty old coins from the boys of the village. 
They say that they find them at a place called Cassimode about & mile distant. They are 
found in the sand during wet weather, but not, as far as I could understand, on the sea shore 
itself. But how far these statements are true, I am not іп а position to judge. I may 
mention however that three of these coins I hought were cash (much worn) issued by the 
East India Company, bearing date of about 100 years since, Captain Newbold says, in 
favour of his argument of the existence of a submerged city here, that Chinese and other 
coins are often washed ashore during storms ; but I should be sorry to assert that the coins 
shown me hardly supported this theory. All the coins brought me were of copper. 

An incident illustrative of the native character occurred here. The old Brahman above 
mentioned had stumped about after me everywhere, always turning up about ten minutes 
after I had arrived at any point requiring lengthy examination. How the old man menaged 
to do so I don’t know, as my wanderings covered a considerable space of ground. In 
the end he, of course, begged for some money, and Т gave him a rupee in consideration of 
his great age and the exertion he had undergone, not to mention the wonderful tales he 
insisted in relating about every place I visited. The village Munsiff afterwards told me 
he was the rich man of the place, and worth Rs. 10,000 prudently stored in ә Madras Bank. 

A little to the east and south of this mantapam, on a mound covering the ruins of an 
old temple, is a large basalt lingam in the open air opposite seven rough iron sculptures in 
granite of some village gods. These are from 2 to 44 feet in height : the lingam, which is 
partly hidden in the ground, is said to be 9 fect in length. At about 5 p.m. I started for 
my boat, taking the monoliths (No. 7) above-mentioned on my way. I was accompanied 
by a rabble of hungry Brahmans, two of whom had instruments—I won't say of music— 
with which they kept up a disagreeable discord, in the desultory manner peculiar to the 
natives, until my departure. One of these produced а sound something like the drone of 
a bagpipe, and the other was played with notes sounding somewhat like those of a flute out 
of tune. They said they were playing English airs, but I can’t say I recognised them. 
During my journey back fo Madras, the wind was in my favour, and I consequently arrived 
at the Adyar Bridge at about three in the morning, having experienced а pleasant ending 
to a very pleasant and interesting trip. 
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NOTES ON THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 
By R. GOPALAN, M.A. 

This celebrated group of monolithic and structural monuments by their proximity to ` 
Madras has been visited more often by travellers and visitors than any other single group 
of monuments in India. There exist as a result numbers of descriptions of the monuments 
in this locality, some of which, such as the paper of William Chambers on the “ Sculptures 
and Ruins of Mavalivaram > and that of J. Goldingham were published in the Asiatic Re- 
searches as earl y as the close of the 18th century. The more prominent among the visitors 
to the place in the first half of the 19th century were Colonel Colin Mackenzie, whose col- 
lection includes® detailed plans of the monuments as well as a description of the sculptures, 
and Messrs. Babington, Braddock, Taylor, Elliot and Gubbins, whese impressions have 
been published in the account of the place published by Captain Carr in 1868 entitled Des- 
criptive and historical papers relating to the Seven Pagodas, Since then many others have 
visited the placé including Fergusson, Burgess, and the members of the Archeological 
Survey and those of the Epigraphical Department. Descriptions of the monuments here and 
notices of the epigraphs appear in the History of Indian and. Eastern Architecture, The Cave 
Temples of India, South Indian Inscriptions (vol. I), the Epigraphia Indica (vol. X), and the 
Annual Reports of the Superintendent for Archeology and Epigraphy (Southern circle). Ап 
interesting descriptive paper on the monuments of the place with plan and details appeared 
in vol. 26 of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science (pp. 82-232) from the pen of Lt.-Col. 
В. В. Branfill, G.T.S.; Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil in his Archæologie du Sud de l'Inde has an 
interesting chapter on the evolution of these monuments and their age (675-112). More re- 
cently a hand-book dealing with the monuments was published by Mr. Coombes with numerous 
illustrations. The monuments and their iconographical interest formed the subject of a learned 
paper by Dr. Vogel in the pages of the Annual Survey of the Director-General of Archeology. 
(1913). To these accounts may be added the account on the Antiquities of Mahabalipur by 
Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, embodying the impression of hig visits and examination of the 
monuments there in 1917 (Indian Antiquary for 1917). 





The monuments at the Seven-Pagodas are situated on the sea-shore about 35 miles 
south of Madras and about 5 miles north of the old Dutch settlement of Sadras. The place 
is popularly known as Mahäbali puram, Mâvalivaram and Mahabalês varam, and is familiar 
to European visitors аз the Seven Pagodas. How the visitors arrived here in carly times is un- 
known, Presumably they took the high road from Chingleput to Tirukkalukuñram, which 
is about 9 miles in length and reaches Mahabalipuram from the latter place. This road 
‘must have evidently existed in the seventh century A.D.,in the days of Narasimhavarman I, the 
Mahámalla, and is apparently alluded to by the well-known Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, 
when he described the city of Kanchi аз extending to the coast. An alternative to this route 
which is sometimes preferred is the boat-journey, which can be done from the Adyar bridge 
near Madras, through the Buckingham Canal and lasts about ten hours or во. ) can also 
nowadays reach the Seven Pagodas in a few hours by motor from Madras, taking the 
Chingieput-Tirukkalukunram route. By whatever means the journey is pursued the 
visitor may rest assured that there are enough monuments to compensate for any trouble 
or inconvenience he may have to undergo to reach the place. 








6 Col. Mackenzie visited the Monuments in 
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Before giving an account of the monuments themselves it is necessary to say something 
about the origin of the name and the historical aspect of the locality in order to help to a better 
understanding of the monuments. Тһе actual age and name of the place are the subjecta 
of considerable amount of controversy among scholars and there exist various opinions 
thereon, some of wliteht-mey- be mentioned here. According to the version of the elders of 

the village № is the reputed capital of Mahábalichakravarti and is therefore known as 
Mahábalipuram. But careful investigation of the inscriptions of the locality commencing 
from the eighth century A.D. have shown that the place is invariably called in epigraphic 
records Mémallapuram and never once Mahábalipuram., It is therefore probable that the 
forms of the name which include the word Bali in one spelling or other are based on 
false etymology. According to the epigraphists, Venkayya and  Hultzsch, the modern 
name Mahábalipuram is really à corruption of the name Mahámallapuram, by which name 
the place was originally called. It is contended that the place bad no existence pricr to 
the days of Narasimhavarman I alias Mahámalla (circa A.D. 640), who is credited by 
these to have founded it and named it after himself. This is the view adopted by the 
official archeologists and а few private scholars as Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil also. 
But recent discoveries at this place and the testimory of Vaishnava religious literature 
show that this view is not correct. There is no positive evidence to warrant ‘the conclu- 
sion that Mámellapuram had no existence prior to the reign of Narasimhavarman I. , On 
the other hand there are certain facts which lead us to infer that it must Бате continued to 
exist centuries before the days of Mahámalla. . та the hymns of Tirumangai-Âlvâr and in 
the Vaishnava literature the place is invariably called Mallai, Kadanmallai,? and Malläpuri, 
and is the reputed birth-place of Bhütattu- Alvar, who has mentioned itin his work, Не 
is one of the earliest of the Vaishnava saints and has been assigned to the second or third 
‘century A.D. The fact that the place is referred to as а great port in the hymns of Tirumangai- 
Alvar (Sth century) agrees with the testimony furnished by classical writers, and it is noticeable 
that the name Mallai has a close resemblance to the southern port Maliarpha mentioned 
by Ptolemy. Apart from this, one of the monolithic caves known as the Ádivaráhasvámi 
Temple has been found to contain in bas-relief the statues of two early kings of the Pallava 
dynasty who preceded Narasimhavarman I, jThis discovery alone, if the sculptures are 
contemporary with the persons whom they represent, would at least carry the age of this 
particular monument to the end of the fifth or the commencement of the sixth century, 
when one of these kings is believed to have ruled. These two kings are respectively 
Sirhhavishnu, the well-known contemporary of Bhâravi, and his son Mahéndravarman I, 
the illustrious emperor poet, musician and warrior. The identity of these two individuals 
has been put beyond the shadow of a doubt by the description giver of them in the label 
above their heads. 

Two other theories about the origin of the place are not correct. One of them seeks 
to trarslate the name of the place as “ the city of the great-mountain " by taking the name 
as Mahámaleipuram. Dr. Bebington fell into this error by an inaccurate reading of one of 
the inscriptions, which was pointed out by the Rev. Mr. Taylor in one of the papers included 
in Captam Carr’s book (p. 111). According to Lewis Rice the place is called Mavalivaram, 
because it was occupied by Mavalis.8 A more satisfactory explanation, however, appears 
із be that the place which had been known from early times as Mallai was renamed 
Mahamallapuram in the days of Narasimhavarman I who beautified it. But there is nothing 
to prevent the possibility that one of the earlier kings, such as Simhavishnu, had a similar 
surname and renamed the place even in his day. 

The visitor, having arrived at the locality, usually commences his examination of the 
monuments in any order he may find suitable. Earlier visitors, such as Braddock’ and 








7 Periya Tirumoli, II, 5 & 6. 8 Mysore Gazetieer, I, 301. 9 Mad. Jour, Lit. Ф Sci., 1844, р. 12 ff. 
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others, began from the extreme north of the village from a place known as Gangonnaman- 
dapam (Gangaikondânmantapam), and proceeded southward, taking the caves and bas- 
reliefs indiscriminately on their way finally reaching the Rathas on the extreme south, and 
separately taking the Shore Temples and the remains at Saéluvankuppam. The monuments 
are as a matter of fact scattered without any order, and the caves in particular are ех- 
cavated wherever a suitable piece of rock could be found on both sides of the ridge of 
hills, so that it becomes extremely difficult to hit on any scientific order of describing 
them. Neither is it possible to describe them according to their relative importance, as in 
the matter of richness of ornamentation they are uniformly the same, with the exception 
of one or two. The common classification of the Rathas, the caves and the structural 
temples have been usually followed, but in the following description, an attempt is made to 
describe the monuments from the extreme south in the manner in which the writer visited 
them during a stay of about six hours. 


1to 5. The Rathas. (Plates 1 to 4.) 


The most important of the Rathas are situated about three-fourths of а mile south of 
the hill in which the caves have been excavated and about half-a-mile from the sea. They 
consist of five monolithic monuments probably connected, prior to their excavation, in the 
shape of a continuous ridge. That on the extreme south in the line of the four monoliths 
is known popularly as the Dharmarája-Ratha or Yudhishthira-Ratha. Though unfinished 
like the rest it is one of the finest and most interesting of the group. Its dimensions 
are roughly 27 feet by 28 feet and 35 feet in height. It is a building of four stories 
arranged in à pyramidal form. Although it is associated with the name of Dharmarája, a 
careful examination of the inscriptions cf as well, as the bas reliefs in the interior. clearly 
shows that it was intended to be а Saiva temple. Two of these inscriptions state that it was 
the Îévarn temple of Atyantakâma-Pallava, also called Ranajaya. A large number of 
figures of the Hindu pantheon adorn the sides and the upper walls. The cell at the 
top row contains а bas-relief representation of Siva as Somaskanda, with Parvati and 
Subrahmanya. As regards the age of the temple there is a slight difference of opinion. 
According to Dr. Hultzsch the Atyantakáma of the Dharmarajaratha inscription is no 
other than Narasi 'thavarman I, whose n..me also figures in the other epigraphs discovered here 9۹ 
Others, like the late Mr. Venkayya, held that Atyantak&ma alias Ranajaya, was Râjasirnha = 
Narasimhavarman 11, and attributed the monument to him. Among the Gods represented 
in the ratha we find Brahma, Vishnu, Siva in their various characters, such as Ardhanäri, 
The lower storey contains representations of some figures with only two hands, which 
it may be presumed were intended to represent either the kings or others responsible for 
the excavation of the temple. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar identifies one of these with 
Narasimhavarman I. (See Plate 7.) | 

"Immediately adjoining the Dharmarâjaratha the visitor notices an oblong ‘ waggon- 
rcofed’ building called Bhîmaratba, the dimensions of which are 48 feet in length, 25 in 
breadth and 26 feet in height and two storeyed. In the middle there is а rent in some parts 
three inches wide which is variously explained. According to Fergusson this is a result 
of unskilfulness on the part of the artist or mason working at the monument. Others 
think that this is due to a convulsion of nature, which overtook the monuments and 
their being unfinished. The northern verandah is not finished. 

Adjoining the Bhimaratha in the north is the Arjunaratha. It is also pyramidal in 
shape and is three storeyed. Its dimensions are 16 feet x 11 feet x 20 feet. Its roof is like 


that of the Bhimaratha adorned with dormer windows, while the side and the 


| | | back walls 
contain five niches with finely carved figures some of which may represent princes. The cen- 
tral niche at the back wall has a mounted figure on an elephant presumably that of Indra 


10 Ер. Ind., vok X, No. 1. 
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The most northern and the smallest cf the temples is that known as Draupadhi Ratha. 
At the back wall is a cell in the group (measuring about 16 feet high and 11 feet square) 
containing a relief representation of a four-armed Goddess attended by armed Сатав and 
two kneeling figures whose identity is not known. This was identified by Fergusson with 
Lakshmi, while Dr. Vogel thinks it probably represents Durga. 

The fifth and the last of the rock-cut temples with apsidal termination is called Saha- 
deva Ratha and is in а most unfinished state. Its dimensions are 18 feet X 11 feet X 16 feet. 
Jt is a very interesting specimem of an apsidal temple and is three storeyed. 1% stands 
separated from the others and resembles a horse-shoe in shape. Near the Rathas stand an 
elephant and a lion, the former of which is nine feet in height, while the latter is much 
larger than a life-size. Both are cut out of single rock well executed and are singularly 
true to nature. One peculiar feature of these Rathas is that although they are situated 
very near the beach, they have not suffered appreciably from the corrosion of the sea air, 
which is attributable to the peculiar character of the granite here, as contrasted with that 
on the hill, which shows a eonsideraple amount of decay. 


6. The Магаћа Cave. 


Proceeding to the north from the rathas the visiter arrives, after about ten minutes’ 
walk at a cave temple known as Varüáhasvámi-Shrine. Being still in use for worship, its 
interior is not accessible to non-Hindu visitcrs ' This probably accounts for the fact that 
its sculptures and inscriptions have not been fully noticed before. In front of this rock. 
cut temple a modern Mantapa has been built, which prevents the interior from being seen 
from outside. The temple faces the west and the three sides of the cave contain bas-relief 
representations of Brahma, Vishnu, Hérihara, Gajalakshmi, eight-armed Durga, and 
Parasurama. In the central wall in the interior we find a relief of the Varâha incarnation 
of Vishnu, which 15. very much the same as a similar representation at the Уатаһа 
Mandapa in the north of the village to be noticed below. А littlé to the west are the 
figures noted above. The most important from a historical point of view are the sculptured 
figures of two kings, Simhavishnu and Mahéndra-varman I, represented here with their 
queens. This leads to the presumption that the Varaha Cave with its royal sculptures is 
contemporaneous with these kings, and belongs to the end of the sixth century. The cave 
contains inscriptions, the most ancient of which might belong to the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the seventh century. On the floor of this cave is a Tamil inscription dated іп 
the 65th year of Nandi-varman, the highest regnal year known in South Indian history. 
In his Memoir on the Two Statues of Pallava kings and five Pallava inscriptions in а Rock-cut 
temple at Mahdbalipuram the late H. Krishna Sastriar gives a description of the bas- 
reliefs at this cave.temple but seeks to assign a date to the sculptures considerably 
posterior to their real age.!! (See Plates 5 & 6.) 

7. The Mahisa Mandapa. (Plate 8.) 


About 150 yards towards the north-east of the Varâha Cave is a fine lofty cave 
temple of Siva 334 fect long, 13 feet high and 15 feet wide, known as the Mahisa Mandapa or 
Yamapuri. On the southern wall there is a large bas-relief representation of Vishnu re posing 
on Séáha (Plate 9) and forms one of the most animated scenes in this cave. At the opposite 
end of this hall is another sculpture 123 feet X 8 feet representing Mahishásura-vadha (Plate 10). 
The spirited character of this representation especially of Durga which is executed with great 
skill and ability has arrested tho attention of every visitor here. Babington felt that ځا‎ 
was one of the most animated of Hindu sculptures he had ever seen. Goldingham said 
"the figure and action of the Goddess are executed in a masterly and spirited style," 
Lieut. Newbold fouad that “ the best executed figure of the king of beasts is that on 


11 Memoirs of the Arch. Sur. India No. 29, p. 9. 
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which the Goddess Durga is seen mounted in the sculptured cave near the summit of the 
hill.” Mahishasura is here represented with a buffalo’s head, but with a human body holding 
a large club with both hands and wearing the royal emblems. The figure of Durga is 5 feet 
high and mounted on s lion. The Goddess is eight-armed and carries a bow in the left 
arm, while the other arms bear bell, chank, sword, discus, etc. She is attended by cight 
` prathamas armed with swords and bucklers. It is probably this scene that bas given the 
name to this cave, but it is in fact a Saiva Temple. This is evident from the relicf on the 
back wall representing Siva seated with Parvati and Subrahmanya at his side, the bull 
Nandi as well as Brahma and Vishnu in the back-ground. | 
| 8. Olakkannëšvara Temple. (Plate 11.) 

Above this сауе dedicated to Siva is an unfinished structural temple known as Olakan- 
nëšvara temple. On account of its elevated position, occupying, as it does the highest part of 
the rocks, it was used at one time as alight house. Its dimensions are 22 feet by 16 feet 
and 16 feet in height andisone of the most conspicuous objects viewed from whichever part 
of the village around. It perhaps represents an attempt to complete what the original 
excavators commenced but is according to Burgess and Fergusson an erection of a later age. 

9. Krishna Mandapam. 

Nearly a furlong north of Mahisha-Mandepa and not far from the Zamindár's Bungalow 
we find the Krishna Mandapa. This consists of a large porch erected in front of a great 
bas-relief, the principal representation of which measures 45 feet in length and 11 feet in 
height. It represents Krishna in the act of holding up the Hill of Govardhans. Besides 
Krishna are to be found his half-brother Balaráma and about twenty familiar figures of men, 
women and children and cows representing scenes at Gokula. In another part of the 
sculpture Krishna is represented playing on the flute. Тһе execution of this panel is not as 
good as that of the Penanee of Arjuna. Towards the northern end of this sculpture isa 
finely executed figure of a Bull in full relief. That of a cow in the middle, licking its calf 
while being milked, is equally good. f 

10. Penanee of Arjuna. (Plates 12 to 15.) 

Adjoining the Krishna Mandapa the visitor notices a huge sculptured rock оп the 
eastern face of the hillrepresenting the penance of Arjuna, or as some others have suggested 
of Bhagiratha. The scene is carved in two parts adjoining each other, the rock measuring 
96 feet X43 feet and about 30 fcet in height. It is divided by а fissure, and the cleft is 
skilfully used to show a Naga coming up from the depths of the earth. | The principal scene 
is that of the Penance of Arjuna and represents the occasion of the appearance ot Siva to confer 
on him the much-coveted astra (the weapon Pésupata). The southern part of the rock, 
which contains а four-armed god with attendant Ganas, is presumably intended to repre- 
sent Siva. То the left of the god is the emaciated figure of Arjuna, standing on the tip 
of his left foot and performing penance. Below him is а miniature representation of а 
temple in the Pallava style with a niche and figure of Vishnu, near which are assembled 
about 13orl4human beings. Тһе presence of deer, hares, lions, elephant, ete., clearly gives 
the scene the appearance of a hermitage. The upper part of the bas-relief on the other side 
represents the Gandharvas. Scholars have long doubted whether the scene depicted here - 
reailyrepresents Arjuna’s penance.l? Dr. Vogel, who made a careful examination of this sculp- 
ture, thinks that all that is typicalin that episode is absent here,and considers that the cleft in 
the centre is the true object of the whole sculpture. Sir John Marshall thinks that the real 
object of worship was probably a detached image standing in front of the rock, now lost. 
The РЕВ has also heen made that a sacred spring might have existed at this place. 
perge ۳ : سه‎ Goloubeau’s surmise J ouveau-Dubreuil has made the suggestion 
А ТОВ ат и the scene really depicts Bhagiratha’s Penance. This view is 








12 What is intended to represent is still a puzzle, Fergusson, Hist, Ind. & East Arch р. 341 
а و‎ ۰ ` 
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adopted by Мг. А. К. Coomaraswami. The subject is examined in detail by Mon. Goloubeau 
in the Ars Asiatica (vol. 3). Mr. A. H. Longhurst has fallen in with this view and offers some 
interesting remarks in the latest Arch. Sur. Ап. Report for 1924-5. This view appears quite 
untenable, as it does not explain several scenes in the panel, such as the boar-hunt, which 
clearly forms part of the story of Arjuna’s Penance. The descent ofthe Ganges cannot moreover 
be represented in the novel manner indicated by the suggestion made by Jouveau-Dubreuil. 
This view is examined in detail in Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s contribution, to which 
attention is invited. It is also noteworthy that in the duplicate copy of Arjuna’s Penance 
at the foot of the hill, near the light-house, the Nagas are omitted as well as the miniature 
temple, while the boar hunt is given prominence to. (Plate 33. Pall. Arch., part II, by A.H. L.) 
The actual date of this relief is not known, but it may be presumed that it was probably 
inspired by Bháravi's Kirdtarjuniya composed towards the close of the sixth century A.D., 
when his view of Siva’s grace made a special appeal to the people, as is also seen by the 
references to this in the Tévdram hymns. 
11. Ganésa Ratha. (Plate 16.) 

Proceeding a little north of the bas-relief the visitor arrives at a little monolithic temple, 
removed by about three-quarters of a mile from the other Rathas iu the south of the village. 
This is popularly known as the бала Ratha, although 15 was found to have nothiug to do 
with this deity when excavated. "Though small, it is a singularly elegant and highly ornamented 
temple, measuring 19 feet in length, 11 feet in breadth and 28 feet in height. It is in the 
same wagon-roofed style as the Bhima Ratha, but is the most finished of the Rathas. It must 
have originally contained the Изида of Siva in the space which is now occupied by ¿he figure 
of Ganésa. It is in three storeys with very elegant details. As to its age, some idea can be 
got from the inscription in Pallava grantha incised on the back wall, which states that it was 
excavated by Atyantakáma Pallavà, and intended to be dedicated to Siva. The inscrip- 
tion consists of 1 "slokas. full of slésha. Atyanta kama has been identified by Dr. Hultzsch 
with Paramésvaravarman I, whose name also occurs in the second verse of this inscription.15 

12. Varáha, Vamana and Other Sculptures. (Plates 17 & 18.) 

Proceeding about 70 cr 80 vards to Ше south of the Ganéia temple we arrive af ап 
excavation containing some of the most beautiful representations of deities in bas-relief, 
On the right-hend wali is a fine relief of the Vamena Avatâra. This has been frequently 
described and admired, und bears a close resemblance to the same representation in the 
cave at Badami. Юп wall to the left is а representation of the Уагаћа ог boar- 
incarnation of Vishnu. | Adjoining this is the has-relief of Gajalakshmi. Іп the opinion of 
Havell this relief, like all other Mámallapuram sculptures, is treated with a freshness and 
directness which appeal to the European artists. On the back wall 10 the south is а repre- 
sentation of Durgá with her usual emblems and attendants. There are two drárapálas out- 
side the garbhagrha, though nothing із known as to which deity it was intended to describe. 

13 (а), (b), (с). Krishna’s Butter Ball, Lion-Throne, Ete. (Plates 19 & 20.) 

i In the middle of the hill and a little to the north of Ganésa’s teniple is the large round 
piece of rock known as the “ Butter-ball of Krishna.” This is a loose mass of rock resting 
on a slope of the hill and measures about 25 feet high and 68 feet in circumference, 
Proceeding back to the south on the Боро! the hill the visitor notices the so-called Dharmar4ja’s 
lion throne, which is a rectangular polished stone-bed about 10 feet in length with the 
lion 18 irfehes high, 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, couchant on the south end, Not far from this, 
is the Bath of Draupadi situated іп the middle of the hill. Other spots are shown such as 
the place where Bhima is said to have cooked and washed rice. Towards the northern-most 
part of the hill are found representations of monkeys freeing themselves from vermin and 
not far from the Gangondamandapam. 








13 Ep. Ind., vol. X. 
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14. Shore-Temple. (Plates 21 & 22.) 


With the exception of the modern temple of Sthalasayanasvami, the Déloteava 

Mandapam and one or two smaller excavations in the hill, this account has included the more 
prominent monuments at the Seven Pagodas. The most important of the structural mo- 
numents lying on the sea side has yet to be dealt with. This is the Shore Temple lying 
at 2 distance of about half а mile east from the village on the seashore. It has been 
doubted in some quarters whether the Shore Temple is or is not a Pallava temple. 
The failure to discover any Pallava inscription here till recently has lent support 
to this view, although the references to Kshatriyasihapallavéévara, and Rájasimhapalla- 
vesvara in the Chola inscriptions of this moniiiiient~contein -clearly ar üllision to its 
Pallava origin. The doubt has been removed recently by the discovery of Grantha- 
Pallava inscriptions on the plinths of platforms excavated near it, which mention the 
surnames of Rájasimha and make a clear allusion that he was the ruling sovereign. Ав: 
Kshatriyasimha is a well-known biruda of Rajasimha, it is now clear that the temple of 
Kshatriyasimhapalla vésvara of the Chola inscriptions is no other than the Shore Temple. 
It is therefore clear that the Shore Temple belongs to the close of the 7th century лл. The 
more lofty of the two structures, which is in the more eastern direction, contained а huge 
granite издат, sixteen sided, and on the Garbagrha the representation of Siva, in the 
Somaskanda attitude, with Párvati and Subrahmanya. "The temple is originally believed 
to have beer enclosed by seven walls. In а side chamber within the second wall lies a 
colossal figure of MahAvishnu on the ground with his head to the south. In the other temple 
facing west there is а similar representation of Somaskanda on the back wall. Here we 
find a four-armed Siva, with high conical head-dress, seated and at his left side Pár- 
vati holding Subrahmanya on her left knee. On either side are found both Brahma and 
Vishnu with their respective emblems. There has been some doubt whether this temple 
was intended to be dedicated to both Siva and Vishnu, but reading the hymns of Tirumangai- 
Alvar about it, and comparing it with our observation, it seems that this temple, with the 
close proximity of Siva and Vishnu, answers to the description of the Álvár's Kadanmallai 
Talasayanam,. The Vishnu deity, mentioned as Pallikondaruliyadévar, seems to be the same 
аз the Vishnulying in one of the chambers, while the two other temples presumably reyresent 
the Rájasimha and Jalasayana temples mentioned in the Chola inscriptions discovered in this 
temple. The marked similarity of this structure to the Kailásanátha temple at Kanchipuram 
and the Penamalai temple of Râjasimha, together with the inscriptions of this king dis- 
covered here, lend support to the view that the Shore Temple was probably built by 
Rájasimhe towards the close of the seventh century A.D. 

There is a local tradition that the greater part of the temple and city is submerged 
in the sea, which is said to have encroached the place. According to the account 
of Mr. Chambers (1798) “ the natives of the place declared to the writer . . . . that the more 

aged people among them remembered to have seen the tops of several pagodas far out into 
the sea ; which being covered with copper were particularly visible at sun-rise." But some 
of the subsequent writers have failed to believe in this account and have doubted whether 
the vicinity of the Shore Temple has suffered any encroachment from the ocean, especially 
as the rest of the Coromandel const has risen from the sea. Mr. Gubbins, who visited the 
Seven Pagodas in 1853, is inclined to suspect this belief т a vague “ wave-covered metro- 
polis ” of Bali and calls it one of the aerial castles of Indian tradition. | 


15. Other Monuments. 


In this account the modern temple of Sthalasayana Perumal, the Pidáriyamman Ratha 
the Valayankuttai Ratha, the Gopi’s Churn and a few other minor excavations, as well ав 


the tiger caves at the sea-shore of Sáluvankuppam (Plate 23) abou ; 
$ three 
nortk of the Seven-Pagodas, have been omitted miles to the 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF MAHABALIPUR.14 
By Pror. S KRISHNASWAMI ATYANGAR, M.A., (Ноку.) Ри. 


Mahébalipuram, popularly known Mávalivaram, is а village about 20 miles east-south- 
east of Chingleput and lies in a narrow stfip of land between the Buckingham Canal 
and the Sea. It is now a small hamlet with but a few houses. though it has in it a Vaishnava 
temple of some importance and considerable antiquity. Excepting an old light-house and 
the bungalow of the Zamindar of Nalláttür there is nothing to indicate that the place is of 
any consequence at present. It is nevertheless a place of very great importance to the 
Archeologist, since the monuments left there are regarded as at the very foundation of 


Dravidian civilization on its architectural side. 
The monuments in this particular locality fall into three classes :-- 


(1) Monolithic rock-cut shrines. 
(2) Excavation in the shape of caves of various kinds. 
(3) Structural buildings— such as temples. 


"И we do not know ali we wish about the antiquities of Mamallapuram,’ says 
Fergusson,15 ‘it is not because attempts have not been made to supply the information. 
Situated on an open beach, within 32 miles of Madras, it has been more visited and often des. 
cribed than any other place m India. The first volume of the Asiatic Researzhes (1788) contained 
an exhaustive paper on them by Wm. Chambers. This was followed in the fifth (1798) by 
another by Mr. Goldingham. In the second volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1830) there appeared what was then considered а most successful attempt to deci- 
pher the inscriptions there, by Dr. Guy Babington, accompanied by views of most of the 
sculptures. Before this however, in 1816, Colonel Colin Mackenzie had employed his staff 
to make detailed drawings of all the sculptures and architectural details, and he left a col- 
lection of about forty drawings, which are now in manuscript in the India Office. Like all' 
such collections, without descriptive text, they are nearly useless for scientific purposes. 
The Madras Journal іп 1844, contained a guide to the place by Lieutenant J. Braddock, 
with notes by the Rev. С. W. Mahon, the Rev. W. Taylor, and Sir Walter Elliot ; and almost 
every Journal of every traveller in these parts contains some hint regarding them, or some 
attempt to describe and explain their peculiarities or beauties. With the exception of the 
Mackenzie MS. the most of these were collected іп a volume in 1869 by a Lieutenant Carr, 
and published at the expense of the Madras Government, but, unfortunately, as too often 
happens, the editor selected had no general knowledge of the subject, nor had he apparent- 
ly much local familiarity with the place. His work in consequence added nothing to our 
previous stores.' | 

Since then, however, a great deal more attention has been bestowed upon the place, 
by archeological and other experts in those branches of study to which in particular each 
turned his head or hand. Fergusson has embodied his architectural views in two топи. 
mental works: The Cave Temples of. India and his Hand-book on Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, which has received the approval of, and revision by, James Burgess. Mr. Rea 


14 Reprinted from Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVI, pp. 49-65. 

15 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Т, 328 (New ( 

Note.—This paper embodies the subject matter of two special University lectures delivered before 
the University of Madras in November, 1916. It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligations to Mr. А. Н. Longhurst, Superintendent of Archeology, Madras Circle, for his ready kindness 
in allowing me the use of his photographic negatives and photographs, both for illustrating the 
ectutes and the paper аа it appears now. І am similarly obliged to Dr. Е. H. Gravely for a few of the plates 
appearing in this.—S.K. 
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has brought out а book on Pallava architecture, on behalf of the Government of Madras. 
The Madras Epigraphists, Dr. Hultzch and his successors, have done their part in decipher- 
ing and interpreting the inscriptions. Others have been equally busy. There is a handy 
and very useful guide book recently published by Mr. Coombes of the Education Depart- 
ment, better known by his connection with the Chingleput Reformatory. 

Last of all, there is the work of the Professor at Pondicherry, Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
whose recent work on South Indian Architecture and Iconography has perforce to 56 
considerable space to this locality. 





With such an array of expository effort extending over a whole century and more, it 
would be rash indeed to attempt any further exposition of the subject which, at best, could 
result only in adding ‘another hue unto the rainbow.’ It turns out happily that it is not 
so, because so far no one has succeeded in expounding what actually this place signifies in 
South Indian History. Even in respect of some of the details that have already been examined 
by. archeological specialists there has not been the co-ordination of evidence leading to con- 
clusions for historical purposes. This it is proposed to attempt, with just the necessary 
amount of examination of various archzological details for co-ordination with a view to 
the historical significance of the antiquities of Mahábalipuram. 


The modern name of the village is Mávalivaram, or the Sanskritized Mahábalipuram, 
the city of Mahábali, the great emperor of the Asuras, who, legend has it, was too good and 
too powerful to be suffered by the gods gladly. The god Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation 
outwitted him. Praying for a gift of three feet of earth, he measured the netber and the 
other world in two, and demanded room for the third foot promised. Great Bali prayed 
that his humble head give the room demanded. When the foot of the Great One was 
placed upon it Bali sank under the earth, where he is said to reign supreme monarch of the 
world below. The unwary visitor to the shore-temple in the village is oceasionally inform- 
ed that the recumbent figure in the seaward chamber of the smaller shrine of the shore- 
temple is Bali on his couch. | 


There is à panel of Trivikrama (Plate 17) in the Varáhávatára cave and beyond this there 
is nothing particularly to associate this place with the demon-emperor Bali. This form of 
the name, perhaps, became familiar in connection with the dynasty which was known in the 
interior of this region as the Mahábalis (Mávalis popularly) or Bánas, with their capital at 
Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, and with their territory taking in portions of 
Mysore also. бо far as our knowledge of this dynasty goes at present, they seem to have 
flourished in the period intervening between the death of the last great Pallava king Nandi- 
varman and the rise of the first great Chola king Parántaka. There is а reference to 
а Mahábali ruler, who was the father-in-law of the reigning Chola king КИН in the Mani- 
mékhalai!9. This work has to be referred to a period anterior to the Pallavas, as even the 
late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya!’ allots the great Chola Karikála to the sixth century A.D., 


postulating a period of interregnum between the great Pallava Dynasty and the d 
ast, 
that preceded it. у TES 


| 
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Masimëkhalai, Canto XIX, 11, 51-55. 
17 ASR., 1906-7, P. 224, note 1. 
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In the days, however, of the great Pallava dynasty, the place was known as Матеја. 
puram, generally taken to mean the city of Mahámalla (МатаНа), the Райауа Narasimha- 
varman I. Tirumangai Alvar refers to the city invariably as Mallai and has often the 
adjunct Kadal (Sea) before Mallai. In one verse he refers to the Pallava king Paramés- 
varavarman as ‘ Mallaiyarkón 718 the king ог the ‘ people of Майа! or of the people 
‘Mallar.’ The latter meaning is taken to find support in the expression Mahdmallakulam 
in lines 24 and 25 of the copper plate grant of the Chaulukya Vikramáditya!? Г; but the 
expression Mahámallakulam need not referto & people, and probably refers to the family of 
Mahámalla, the Pallava king Narasimhavarman of Kánchi. 

The title Mahámalla was the title assumed by the Pallava king Narasinhavarman?0 Т, 
It is this Pallava king that sent out two naval expeditions to help his friend Mánavarma 
of Ceylon, who ruled the island from د.د‎ 691 to 726.21 Of the first invasion we have, т 
the chronicle, “Малауагша then took ship and crossed over the sea (with his army) and 
having made a fast voyage, landed at Lanka with his forces, and began to subdue the coun- 
try (around.) The following passage contains a more detailed reference to the second. 
And Narasimha thus thought within himself: “This my friend, who seeketh most геќо- 
lutely after fame, hath spent now many years of his life in my service that so he might get 
back his kmgdom. And lo! he will soon have grown old. How then can I now reign (in 
comfort) and see him (thus miserable)? Assuredly I shall this time restore to him his kingdom 
by sending my army thither. Else what advantageth my life to me?’ Thereupon the 
king collected his army together, and having equipped it well gave Manavarma all things 
be desired to have, and himself accompanied the army to the sea-coast, where a mighty 
array of ships of burden, gaily ornamented, had been prepared for them. And when the 
king reached the harbour he gave orders to all his officers that they should embark and 
accompany Manavarma, but they all showed unwillingness to do so (without their king). 

‘And Narasimha, having pondered well over the matter, resolved on this strategem. 
Keeping himself so that his army might not see him, he gave over to Mânavarma all his 
retinue and insignia of royalty together with the ornaments with which he adorned his 
person, and sent him (secretly) on board the ship, bidding him take the royal drum, the 
kotta, with him, and sound it from the deck of the vessel. And Minavarma did as he was 
directed ; and the soldiers thinking that it was the king (who was sounding the call), em- 
barked leaving him alone on the land. Then Мапа began his voyage with the army and 
all the material of war, which, with the ships in which they were borne, was like unto a city 
floating down the sea. And in due time he reached the port and disembarked with the army.’ 

In regard to these transactions the following details have to be noted. Mánavarma 
came to India some time after the accession to the throne of Hattadatha II (A.D. 664). 
He lived for sometime alone, and then brought his wife over and she had by him four sons 
(say ten or twelve years). Then took place the war between Narasimha and the Vallabha 
(who must be Pulakesin or Pulikesin ID, This war and the destruction of Vallabha’s 
capital Vatapi are ascribed to the year д.р. 642 by Dr. Fleet. Then took place the first 
expedition to Ceylon in aid of Mánavarma. Ш proved а failure and Mánavarma returned 
and waited til four kings had ruled in Ceylon. In other words he had to bide his time 
during the rest of the reign of Hatfadhata IT and the reigns of his successors till, in А.р, 
691, he was able to reinstall himself on the throne in Anurádhápura. He ruled afterwards 
for thirty-five years. Assuming that he came to Indie a young man, about 65 years of 
active life seem possible ; but there is а discrepancy of about 35 years between the Ceylonese 
and Indian chronology. Let that pass. The synchronism is near enough, notwithstanding 
this discrepancy, to justify this assumption that Ménaverma and Narasithavarman I. 
Mahimalla were contemporaries. 





18 Periya Tirumoli, 6 Ten. 9th Decad. Stanza 1, 19 Ante, vol. VI, pp 75-78, 
20 ASR., 1906-7, p. 228 and refs. in note 9. 31 Mahávaiso,'Tumour and Wijesimha, Ch. لد‎ 111. 
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What was the port of embarkation of this grand Armada? Narasiiha’s capital was 
at Kanchi, and Narasimha's name or title figures prominently in several of the structures 
in Mahábalipuram, considered the oldest according to architectural standards. The 
natural inference then would seem to be that this Mahâbalipuram, as it is now called, was 
the chief port of the Pallavas, and that, since the Pallava ruler, Mahámalla Narasimba 
attempted to enhance its importance by building these structures, it came to be known as 

-Mamallapuram. This conclusion finds support in the following passage in the life of Hiuen 
Tsiang. ‘The city of Kânchîpura is situated on the mouth (bay) of the Southern Sea of 
India, looking towards the kingdom of Simbala, distant from it three days’ voyage.’ The 
oity23 of Kánchipura here referred to can be no other than the ‘ port of Kanchipura,’ in all 
likelihood Mahábalipur. This probability is enhanced by what follows regarding tho 
arrival of the two Buddhist Divines, Bódhiméghésvara and Abhayadamshtra, because” pf 
а revolution in Ceylon. They are said to have just arrived at the city, and this could only 
be in the port and not at the capital 40 miles inland. Тһе corresponding passage in Watter'a 
Yuwan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 227, is “ Kánchipura is the sea port of South India for Ceylon, 
the voyage to which takes three days.' 


Compare with this the following description of Talasayanam by Tirumangai Alvar :—' Oh 
my foolish mind, cireumambulate in reverence those who have the strength of mind to go 
round the holy Talasayanam, which is Kadalmallai, in the harbour of which, ride at anchor, 
vessels bent to the point of breaking laden as they are with wealth, rich as one's wishes, 
trunked big elephants and the nine gems in heaps.'?? 








There stil remains the form of the name Mallai, distinguished often as Kadalmallai, 
‘the Mallai close to the sea. This is the name invariably used by Tirumangai Alvar, 
who lived one generation later than Narasimha. Even Bhütattálvár, whose native place 
it was, refers to it as Mallai. This must have been an anterior name therefore, and the dis-. 
tinction ' Kadalmallai' raises the presumption that there was another Mallai, and possibly 
a people called Mallar, referred to by Tirumangai Alvar in the designation of Paramésvara- 
varman, 'Pallavan Mallaiyarkón' (the king of Mallaiyar). Similarly Mallai and Mayilai 
(Mailapore) in Madras are spoken of as chief cities of Nandi of Telláru in the poem Nandik- 
kalambakam. 


Plates 1 to 4 represent what is usually known as the Pancha Pándava Ratha. 
This name seems to have arisen at а time-when the significance of the ' rathas’ had long 
been forgotten and the story of the Mahábhárata was in great vogue. Тһе origin seems 
simple enough. O! the five structures one differs from the rest the smallest with a peculiar 
roofing—a roofing that seems formed on the pattern of a small hut with the roof overlaid 
with vaddy grass as village houses and huts often are. Of the four other structures three 
are quite similar in form. The whole five struck the popular imagination as houses built 
for the five brothers, the twins counting as one, as is often the case in the original Mahá- 
bhárata, Hence the name must have appeared peculiarly appropriate, having regard to the 
magnificent bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna's Penance. 

The illustration (Plates 1 and 2) exhibits thestructural differences between the so-called 
Dharmarája and the Bhimaratha clearly. The Dharmarája, Arjuna and Nakula-Sahadéva R 
thas are of one pattern—the conical ; the Bhima Ratha is of a different pattern—the a Moin 
while the Draupadi Ratha is of the conical pattern likewise, but exhibits the Foul m T 
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showing еуеп the details of the over-lying paddy grass. The difference between the other three 
andthe Bhima Ratha is one of structure—the structure of the originals of which thése are but 
obvious copies. The originals are no other than village houses, which are of the same tio 
patterns all along the coast. The roofing material is almost universally plaited cocoanut 
fronds overlaid in more substantial dwellings by dried paddy grass. Such a structure 
necessitates certain structural features in the roof, which in the copies develop into сгпа- 
ments. The tale of their origin is disclosed often by the names that stone masons and others 
engaged in architecture make use of. Inscriptions on them make it clear that these were 
intended to enshrine gods and godesses. The work was begun under Narasithhavarman I, 
Маћата а, was continued under Paramés varavarman I, and Narssihavarman IL Raja- 
simha, and had not been quite completed even under Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the last 
great Pallava : in all a period of more than a century. The Dharmarája Ratha has inscrip- 
tions of all these except the last, while the Ganésa Ratha and the caves of Sáluvankuppan 
contain inscriptions of Atiranachanda taken to be a surname of Nandivarman while it might 
possibly be one of Rajasimha himself. 

Plates 12 to 15 represent the bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s penance. 
The sculptor has made use of a whole piece of rock-with a hollow right in the middle, per- 
| haps caused by the erosion of running water. The first gives the general view of the whole. 
The striking feature of the whole scene depicted appears to be the water course towards which 
every figure represented seems to move. As is always the case in Hindu temple building, 
one will see a small shrine on the left side of the cascade containing a standing figure. Just 
outside the shrine an old looking man is found seated to one side in the attitude of one per- 
forming japa (repeating prayers). Almost in a line with this, but above is seen another 
figure of an old man standing on the left leg, the right somewhat raised and bent, and both 
his hands held above his head in an attitude of god-compelling penance. In front of this 
old man is seen the majestic figure of a god, standing in an attitude of granting the prayer, 
with four hands, two of them holding weapons and the other two in the poses known as 
abhaya (no fear) for the left, and as varada (giving boons) for the right. The dwarf figures 
about and close to the personage deserve to be noted, as they are characteristic of Siva: 
the dwarf figures heing representations of various ganas. 

What this bas-relief represents has been agitating the minds of archeologists very much. 
Their doubt that this does not represent Arjuna’s penance has shown itself in 
protean forms. Fergusson has it in his Cave Temples of India (рр. 155—6): “Tt ٨٩ 
popularly known as Arjuna’s penance from the figure of a Sannyási standing on one leg, 
and holding his arms over his head, which is generally assumed to represent that hero of 
the 1 04707011, but with no more authority than that which applies his name with ihat 
of his brothers and sister?! to the Ratha above described.” 

“Та the centre on a projecting ledge, between the two great masses of rock, once stood 
the statue of the great Nagaraja, who was the principal personage for whose honour this creat 
bas-relief was designed." This opinion is apparently shared by Burgess who collaborated 
with him in the publication of his standard work, the Cave Temples of India. These doubts, 
however, are thus summarised by a recent archeologist in the following words :— 

* Concerning the latter bas-relief, it is well to recollect that we cannot any more call it 
© Arjuna’s penance.’ " The merit of having given a satisfactory explanation of this scene 
goes to Mr. Victor Goloubeau who has PE (Journal Asiatique, llth series, vol. IV, 
July-August 1914) :一 - 

1. That the principal object in the scene is the vertical crevice in the rock, for it is 
towards it that all the personages are turned ; 

2. "That the presence of nágas in the crevice proves the presence of water. 
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In that case all is clear. During the Pallava epoch the rain water flowed through the 
orevice. This cascade then represented the Ganges descending to the earth from the heights 
of Каййза. On the rock Siva is seen giving an ear to the prayers of Bhagiratha. Thus 
the personage who has so long been mistaken for Arjuna із no other than Влакна Ши, 
and this grand sight must be called not ' Arjuna's penance,’ but ' Bhagiratha’s penance. * 

This authority, who is no other than my friend Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondi- 
cherry, whose methodical work in this branch of Archeology has my sincere admiration, 


refuses to accept the popular designation of the relief and recognises that it represents 
Bhagiratha’s penance. 





The bas-relief has to be carefully examined alongside of the story of Arjuna’s penance 
in the Mahábhárata to accept or reject the popular name. The new suggestion has to be 
equally critically examined to establish a superior appropriateness. We shall prove by 
such an examination that the now prevalent name is the correct one, and the one suggested 
is hardly appropriate ; and, as a consequence, no further suggestion of a name is called for. 
The story of Arjuna’s penance, as described in the Kairdia sarga of the  Mahábhárata, is 
briefly as follows :— 

Arjuna, while in exile with his brothers and their wife Draupali was advised, аз a 
measure of necessary preparation for the war then almost certain, to go to Ше Himálayas, 
perform a penance to the god Siva, and, by pleasing him, obtain from him the pásupata, the 
weapon characteristic of Siva, which, therefore, could be given only by him. Arjuna, went 
as directed and performed a long and severe penance. Siva was well pleased with ‘the 
penance, which was of sufficientseverity to make the gods feel perturbed as to consequences. 
All the same the weapon par excellence could not be conferred upon him without testing his 
worth. For the purposes of this test Siva assumed the form of а hunter and went in 
pursuit of а boar, the form assumed by one of his attendants. The boar, as was intended, 
dashed into the sequestered glade of the forest, where Arjuna was rapt in contemplation 
in the course of his penance. The inrush of such an unwelcome intruder created such а 
disturbance about him that he opened his eyes and saw the wild boar. The instinct of tho 
Kshatriya got the better of him ; he took up his bow and with а single arrow, shot from it, 
transfixed him as he thought. Simultaneously with his actionthe hunter, who came in the 
trail of his game, shot also and the dead beast shewed the marks of both arrows. Тһе 
huntsman and the hermit both claimed the honour of the chase and the possession of the 
quarry. The opposing claims ended in а combat in which they fought hand to hand. 
Finding in the course of it, the weapon that Arjuna cherished the most proved of no avail, 
and feeling his own strength ebbing away in the combat, Arjuna bethought him of what 
he had forgotten. His Kshatriya blood was up and he had forgotten, for the nonce, Siva. 
During the respite given for gaining breath, he set up а mud image of Siva and plaeed on 
its head a bunch of wild flowers which he had at hand. Не was surprised to find the bunch 
on the head of his antagonist. Finding at once that he was fighting hand to hand with no 
other than the god Siva, he threw himself into the attitude of a penitent, who was determined 
to wipe out the guilt of this sacrilege by a severer penance thanany he had yet done. Then 
Siva shewed himself in his usual form to assure Arjuna that he was pleased with the 
valour he shewedin the combat, which he had brought on for the purpose of testing him. 
Siva then asked him to state the boon that he would have. Arjuna, of course, demanded 
the gift of the pdsupata, which Siva gave with pleasure and benignity.26 

The whole of this story is exhibited in three tableaux in the bas-relief. The sculptor 
has chosen the characteristic incidents in the story; (1) the lower part exhibits Arjuna in 
penance, (2) the second exhibits the chase, the boar galloping away ahead while the other 
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25 Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s Pallava Antiquities, vol. I, page 64. 
26 Cantos 42 & 43, Book I, Kumbhakonam Edition, 
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animals аге quiescent іп the relief, (3) the third із where Siva appears before Arjuna and 
bestows upon him the boon demanded by the penitent аз a result of the penance. The 
three taken together make it clear that the relief is a representation of Arjuna's Penance 
on the surface of the rock. Тһе trend of the various other beings towards the middle 
is not because of the watercourse there, but because of the chief character, Siva, being there. 
The watercourse is merely incidental and cannot be held to represent the Coming of the 
Ganges (Gangdvatarana). The story of the Coming of the Ganga, so far as it relates to this 
particular, requires that Сапай should be shown as descending upon the matted coiffure 
of Siva, getting lost there almost, issuing therefrom in a small stream by means of a loosened 
lock. The aspect of Siva in the relief has nothing in it to indicate this. 
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There is much other evidence on the point, but it is other than archeological. The 
archeological features of the bas-relief leave little doubt that it was of the period of 
Narasimhavarman J, Mahámalla, who was a contemporary of the two Tévéram hymners, 
Appar and Sambandar. Both of these mention the incident of giving the pdsupata 
to Arjuna as one of the more prominent acts of beneficence by Siva 27. Тһе inscrip- 
tions on the Rathas and the caves make it absolutely clear that Narasimhavarman 
laboured to make them Siva shrines and make a Saiva centre of the place. Inscriptions 
Nos. 17 and 18 on the Dharmarája Ratha make it clear that it was intended to be called 
“ Atyantakama Pallavésvara.’ 28 The same name occurs in the so-called Ganééa Ratha and 
іп the Катапија Mantapam. This Atyantakâma was а title of Paramésvaravarman 
the, grandson of Narasithhavarman I, and father of Narasimhavarman П, Rajasimha. 
The name “ Narasimha ”, is used twice among the number of inscriptions specifying the names 
and titles inscribed on this Dharmarâja Ratha. Since several of the titles were borne 
by more than one Pallava sovereign, it would be difficult to decide which of the two N arasimhas 
this actually refers to. On grounds of palæography Dr. Hultzsch has given it as his opinion 
that the characters in which these epigraphs are written are older than those in the Ganeša 
Ratha, and the florid characters in the Kailâsanâtha temple at Conjivaram. While this may 
not be quite a decisive test, it is probable that it is Narasimha I that is under reference here. 
(For the remarks of Dr. Hultzsch, sce Epi. Ind., vol. X, p. 1 ff.) The larger number of 
buildings in rock therefore began to be excavated by Narasimhavarman I, and reached their 
completion if they ever reached it at all under Narasimha IT, Rajasiha, Saiva sovereigns in a 
Saiva age. Among the statues in relief in the Dharmaraja Ratha in several tiers, there is one in 
the first tier in the south-west panel which seems intended to represent a human figure (Plate 
7). Ithas an inscription on the top like the other reliefs. But this contains no name among the 
titles inscribed on the top of the panel, that will lead us to the identification of the statue being 
that of Narasimha I. It must, however, be remarked that this is the only two handed figure 
in the whole group, and there are features in the drapery and the attitude of the figure itself, 
which would make it distinct from the other figures in the other panels of the Ratha. Since un- 
doubtedly the names and titles on the Ratha were the names and titles of a Narasimha, this 
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lay figure should be that of Narasimha I, аз we have already indicated.?? He probably made 
the relief on the rock not far off represent one of the most popular of Siva’s acts of beneficence 
to humanity, which both the Téváram hymners refer to very often in the course of their works, 
the more so as Bháravi's Kirdtdrjuntya must then have been in great vogue at Kanchi in his 
time. This is the more natural seeing that the other bas-relief has reference to one of Krishna’s 
achievements, the holding up of the hill, Góvardhana, to protect the cowherds and cattle from 
a shower of stones. We shall revert to this later, but must mention here that this place 
finds no mention in the Tévéram as a place holy to Siva, though these hymners refer to 
Tirukalukkunram ; nor is the place included among those peculiarly sacred to Siva now. 
Tt seems to be then beyond the possibility of doubt that this bas-relief represents Arjuna s 
Penance, not as an incident in the Mahäbhäralc but as a representation of one of Siva’s 
many acts of beneficence to humanity, perhaps because it formed the subject of the Kirdt- 
ärjuntya; not so much that it is so depicted in the hymns of the T'éváram. 

‘This interpretation finds unlooked for support in the archeological remains of a few 
pillars recently unearthed at Chandimau in the Behar District of the Patna Division. 
These are sculptures that exhibit the same incident and the monument belongs, according 
to Mr. R. D. Banerjee, to the 5th or the 6th century A.D. as the inscriptions found on the 
pillars are in the Gupta characters.$0 

Another point in regard to this bas-relief is whether it is the work of foreigners. That 
foreign workmen from other parts of India and outside did do work in this part of the 
countrv on occasions, is in evidence in the Tamil classics?! Jewellers from Magadha, 
smiths from Mahárátta, blacksmiths from Avanti (Malva), carpenters from Yavana, laboured 
with the artisans of the Tamil land. 

Admitting this possible co-operation, it requires more to prove borrowing 06 
inspiration or the execution. None of the details of these works seem foreign either to the 
locality or to the prevalent notions of indigenous art. The suspected “ Cornucopia ” held in 

-the hand by one of the figures at the bottom of the central water-course is none other than 

^ 39 Plate 7 is from а photograph taken by my colleague, Мг. 5. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Reader in 
Indian Philosophy. That this might be the statue of Narasimha 1, І investigated by a detailed 
examination of the figures m the Ratha, when I took Professor Franklin Edgerton of the Yale Uni. 
versity to see the place, and he kindly took а photograph for me and sent me a copy. This was lent to 
Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan, M.A., B.L., who wanted & loan of it for making a block. The photograph was not 
returned to me, and I understood subsequently that he had lost it. I found it necessary, therefore, to 
make another arrangement, and in the course of another visit to the place with my friend, Dr. Kalidas Nae 
of the Calcutta University, I took Mr. Suryanarayana бази! also. The photograph of Navachaha 
and the small one representing the hermitage in Arj una's Penance are both of them taken by him. (The 
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a sling containing the sacrificial platter of wood, which опе of the disciples has washed and 


put together to carry home to the hermitage, while his companion carries on his shoulder 
a vessel of water. | 


There is in a cave a little to the south of the Ganésa Ratha, а relief exhibiting 
the man-boar according to the Vatkdnasdgama. Of the three kinds of boar form, 
this is what is called the Adivaraha type. This must be exhibited with four hands, two 


of them carrying the conch and the disc; the colour grass-green, left foot planted upon 
the hooded head of the king of the serpents (4ésha). 


The figure of Bhüvaráha should have, according to the Vaikánaságama, the face 
of ۵ boar in association with the body оға man. It has four arms, two of which hold 
the sankha and chakra as usual. The right leg should be slightly bent and be made to 
rest upon the jewelled hood of the mythical serpent Adisésha, who must be sculptured 
аз in company with his wife. Of the remaining two hands, the left hand should be 
shown as supporting the legs of Bhümidévi, seated on the god's bent right leg, with 
her own legs hanging down, while the right hand has to be thrown round the waist of the 
same goddess. The boar face of the god should be slightly tilted up, 50 as to make the 
` muzzle approach the bosom of the goddess as though ће is engaged in smelling her.3? The. 

colour of the image of Varáha-Vishnu is represented by the darkness of the twilight. The 
associated figure of Bhümidévi should have her hands in the añjali attitude. She should 
be decked with flowers and dressed in clothes and should be adorned with all suitable 
ornaments. Her complexion has to be black. Her face should be slightly lifted up and 
turned towards her lord, and should be expressive of shyness and joy. The top of her head 


should reach the chest of the figure of Varaha, and her image should be made in accordance 


with the paschatdla measure. Such is the description given in the Vaikhdnasdgama. (Mr. 
Т.А. Gopinatha Rao’s Hindu 1 Conography, pp. 132-3). 


The Trvikrama panel in the same cave (Plate 17). 
tured it is said, in three different ways, namely, with the left foot raised up to the level of the 
(1) right knee, or (2) to the navel, or (3) the forehead. These three varieties are obvious- 
ly intended to represent Trvikrama as striding the earth, the mid-world and heavenly- 
world respectively ; and are all exemplified in sculptures also. The image of Trvikrama, 
with the left foot lifted up only to the level of the right knee is, however, rarely met 
with among available pieces of sculpture. The rule is that Trvikrama images should be 
worked “out in accordance with the uitamadasa-téla measure, and their total height 
should be 124 angulas. Trvikrama should have either four or eight hands. If therc 
be only four arms, one of the right hands should be made to hold the gankha and one 
of the left hands the chakra : ог it may even be that the left hand carries the chakra and 
the right hand the sankha. The other right hand should be held up with the palm 
upwards and the other left hand stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg; or this right 
hand may bein the abhayaorthe varadá pose. Оп the other hand, if lrvikrama is sculp- 
tured with eight arms, five of the hands should carry the sankha, chakra, дада, sárnga 
(bow) and hala (plough), the other three being kept as in the previous instance. The 
right leg of Trvikrama is to be firmly planted upon the earth ; and the left should be 
used in taking the stride of world-measure. The colour of the image is to be dark as that 
of the rain-cloud ; it should be clothed in red garments and decorated with all ornaments. 
Behind it there should he sculptured the tree called kalpaka, and Indra should be shown 
holding over Trvikrama’s head an umbrella. On either side Varuna and Vayu should be 
made to wave chdmaras; and over them on the right and the left therc should be the 
figures of Sûrya and Chandra respectively. Near these again there should be seen 


-- 


—The image of Trvikrama may be sculp- 
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ance is sometimes described, of course absurdly enough, as playing 
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Sanyasa, Sanaka, Sanatkumára. Brahma should be made to take hold of the uplifted foot 
of the Trvikrama with one of his hands and wash it with water flowing from a kamandala 
held in the other hand ; and the water flowing down from the washed foot of Trvikrama 
should be shown as being of а snow-white colour. Siva should be sculptured with his 
hands in the anjali pose and as sitting somewhere in space above the height of the 
navel of Trvikrama. Near the leg upon which Trvikrama stands; there should be the 
figure of Namuchi, a rákshasa, in the attitude of bowing in reverence to the great god 
Trvikrama. On the left Garuda should be shewn as taking hold of Sukra, the guru of 
the rékshasas, with a view to belabour him for obstructing Bali in giving the gift asked 
for by the Brahmanical boy Vamana ; on the right Vamana himself should be made to stand 
with an umbrella in his hand and ready to receive the promised grant of three feet of space. 
Near him and opposite to him Bali should be shown as standing golden in hue and adorned 
with ornaments and carrying in his hands а golden vessel to indicate that he is ready to 
pour the water ceremonially in proof of his gift. Behind the emperor Bali there should be 
his queen. Above the head of Trvikrama the figure of Jámbaván should be shown as 
sounding the drum, called bhéri in Sanskrit, so as to exhibit the joy of the celestial 
beings at their coming delivery from the rule of the asura emperor Bali. So says, the 
Vaikhánaságama. | (Op. cit., pp. 164-7). | 


Plate 16 represents a huge panel, about eight feet by six in size, carved on 
the north wall of the rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Ganésa 
Ratha at Mabábalipuram. In this group of images the central figure is that of Trvikrama. 
It has eight hands ; three of the right hands carry the chakra, the дада, and the khadga, 
and the remaining right hand is held up with the palm turned upside, as required by 
the Vaikhänasägama. Three of the left hands carry the éankha (conch), the kétaka 
(shield), and dhanus (bow), and the fourth left hand is stretched out parallel to the 
uplifted leg. This legitselfis raised up to the level of the forehead. Near the foot of 
theleg stretched out to measure the heaven-world, Brahma i$ shown as seated on а 
padmásana, (a form of squatting) and as offering with one of his right hands рија (worship) 
to that foot. His image is given four hands and is made to wear the jatá-makuta (coiffure 
of matted hair) апа karna-kundalas (car-pendants). In the corresponding position to the 
right of Trvikrama we see Siva also seated in padmdsana. His image also has four 
arms, one of which is held in the pose of praise. It is also adorned with the jata-makuta 
and kundalas. Immediately below Siva is Sürya, the sun-god, with a halo. The Way 
in which the legs of this god and also of Chandra, the moon-god, are worked out, suggests: 
that they are both residing up in the hcavenly world without any terrestrial support. 
This sun-god has only a pair of hands, both of which he holds stretched out in the act of 
preising Trvikrama. Chandra is sculptured below the shield of Trvikrama, with а halo 
round the head, and is also shown to be in the attitude of praising -Trvikrama. In the 
space between the head of Trvikrama and Brahma there may be noticed a peculiar 
figure turned towards Brahma. It has the face of a boar and is made to carry what is 
evidently a drum. This figure is obviously that of old Jámbaván, Sounding the drum in 
joy due to the victory of the Dévas over the Danavas. At the foot of Trvikrama sits 
Namuchi to the right; and the other three figures, that are t | 
representations of Bali and some other prominent asuras. 
я : iue 2. E alr, and carrying something like a staff in the right hand. 

y whom this figure is intended to represent. The Brahmdnda- 
purdna states that when Vâmana grew to he gigantic in size, and became Trvikrama, 


some of the Danavas were hurled up into the air as if by a hurricane. This fioure is 
perhaps one of the Dánavas во tossed up. | Ы 


о be seen, аге perhaps 
There is one other figure shown 


These two, as also several others 


à of the figures of gods and goddesses i : 
conform to the norms of Iconography 5 goddesses in the locality, 


as laid down in the Vaikdnasdgama and shew 
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marked differences of features from representations of the same icons in other localities 
and of other ages. This has to be noted carefully, as no conclusion in point of chrono- 
logy can be drawn from these without regard to the school of architecture or sculpture. 

Govardhana Krishna :一 了 This represents Krishna as carrying the hill Govardhana 
to protect the cowherd settlement of Gókulam where he was being brought up. When 
the annual feast intended for Indra, the Védic god of rain, came round for celebration, 
Krishna accepted the offerings intended for Indra, who, in anger, rained stone and other 
destructive material upon the sacrilegious village. Thereupon Krishna performed this feat 
to save the villagers from harm and exhibit to the wondering world that what was 
offered to Krishna is as good as offered to all the gods. Architecturally this piece of 
workmanship is rather crude in comparison with that of Arjuna's penance ; but it seems 
“none the less to belong to the same school of art. If it be so, this may be the first work 
of an artist or the first work of the school, the work of which, in an advanced stage of its 
skill, is exhibited in the other bas-relief. Behind the Krishna in this relief, one will 
notice in the original a young shepherd boy playing upon the flute. This is sufficiently 
far away to indicate that it represents another of the many aspects of Krishna’s life, and 
refutes the theory that Vênugôpâla (young Krishna playing on the flute) is not found 
represented before the 13th century ло. One stanza of Tirumangai Alvar of the twenty 
devoted to this place seems specifically to refer to this relief.?? 


Mahishásuramardani (Plate 10):—The goddess Durg& should have ten hands according to 
the Silparatna, which describes her further as having three eyes ; she should wear on her head 
a jata-makuta and in it there should be the chandra-kald or the digit of the moon. The 
colour of her body should be like that of the atasi flower, and the eyes should resemble 
the nilótpala or the blue lily; she should have high breasts and a thin waist and there 
should be three bends in her body (of the trbhanga variety). In her right hands she should 
carry the каша, khadga, saktydyudha, chakra, and a stringed bow ; and in the left hands 
the рдза, ankusa, kétaka, paragu, and а bell. At her feet should Не a buffalo with 
its head cut off and with blood gushing from its neck. From within this neck should be 
visible the half-emerged real asura bound down by the ndga-pdsa of the Dévi. The asura 
should be made to carry а sword and a shield, although the Dévi has already plunged 
her 17500 into his neck and he is bleeding profusely. Не should have a terrific look with 
knitted eye-brows. The right leg of the Dévi should be placed on the back of her lion and 
her left leg should touch the buffalo-body of Mahishásura. 


The Vishnudharmôttara, as quoted in the Váchaspatya, describes Mahishásuramardarni 
under the name of Chandik& thus :—This Dévi has the complexion of gold and is a very 
handsome youthful woman in an angry mood, sitting on the back of a lion. She has 
twenty hands; the right ones carry, respectively, the има, khadga, sankha, chakra, бата, 
заћи, vajra, abhaya, damaru, and an umbrella; while the left ones are seen to hold the 
nága-pása, khétaka, parasu, ankusa, dhanus, дата, dhvajagada, a mirror and the mudgara. 
The buffalo-part of the asura is lying decapitated with the real asura proceeding out from 
the neck. His eyes, hair and brows are red and he vomits blood from his mouth. Тһе 
lion of the Dévi mauls him, and the Dévi herself thrusts the йа into his neck. The 
asura, who is bound down by the nága-pása, carries а sword and a shield.3* The peculiar 
feature of the Mahishásuramardani here depicted is that the panel exhibits her as press- 
ing back her enemy Andhakásura in war. At this stage she has a benign aspect and shows 
nothing of the ferocity in combination with beauty which is usually associated with this 
aspect of the Goddess Durgá. 

The Shore Temple :—General view (Plates 21 & 22). This temple in general view shows 8, 


08 Periya Tirwmoli, IL V. 4. 34 T. А. Q., Iconography, p. 357, ей seg. 
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the purpose of shutting off the smaller from view on one side. The shoreward tower is the 
smaller and seems the older. It has a hole in the middle of the pedestal to hold a stone 
image or linga. An image has since been recovered which is of the Sarvatóbhadra?9 type. 
There is within the shrine a representation of Siva as Sómaskandaš5 in the central panel. 

Beginning at the south end of this little shrine and at the back of it looking towards 
the sea is what now looks a comparatively dark chamber, holding a large-sized image of 
Vishnu couchant. (See Plate 9.) 

Then comes the seaward shrine just covering this in front, and of proportions to shut 
off altogether from view on the seaside both the Vishnu and Siva temples above described. 
This contains a huge lingam, with sixteen fluted faces. These three in Chola times were 
known as Јајабауапа or Kshatriyasimha Pallavésvaram, Pallikondin and Réjasimha 
Pallavé$varam, respectively, notwithstanding the statements of the epigraphists to the 
contrary. The significance of this will follow. | 





The Atiranachandésvara Cave іп Sáluvanguppam: Plate 23. This Atiranachanda was 
taken to be Nandivarman, the last great Pallava. It looks, on paleographical grounds, 
to be a surname of Narasimhavarman II, Rájasimha. 


Vishnu in the lying posture as the Sthala-Sayanamürti: Plate 9. ‘This is a recumbent 
image of Vishnu with only two hands; about a fourth of the body should be somewhat 
raised, and the remaining three-fourths should be lying flat upon the serpent bed. The right 
hand should be placed near the pillow, so as to touch Ше kita ; the other hand, bent at the 
elbow, should be held in the kataka pose. Or, this left hand may be made to be parallel 
to the body, so as sometimes to touch the thigh. The right leg has to be stretched out, 
while the left should be slightly bent. The image itself should be adorned with various orna- 
ments. The eyes must be somewhat opened. The colour of the image should be a mixture 
of black and yellow: By the side of this recumbent figure there should be Bhrgu and 
Markandéya, and near the feet, the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, while on the lotus 
issuing from the navel there should be Brahma. Оп the back wall of the shrine and above 
the level of the image of Vishnu should be sculptured the images of the Ayudha-purushas, 
of Garuda, of Vishvakséna, and of the Sapta-rishis, all standing with their hands in the 
айдай pose. On the south wall should be shown Brahma, and on the north wall Siva,—both 
in the sitting posture. Such a group constitutes the uttama class of Yôgasayanamäürti. И 
the figures of the Saptarishis and Vishvakséna are absent, the group belongs to the 
madhyama class; if the Püjakamunis and Madhu and Kaitabha are also absent, it is 
conceived to belong to the adhama class. 3" 


In regard to this Yógasayanamáürti in the Shore Temple, some of these features adjunct 
to such a representation are wanting. The omission is explained away by the tradition 
that the God was there himself alone and had to exhibit himself to Rishi Pundarika in the 
Yégasayana. Therefore the usual adjuncts are wanting. Of course the tradition is kept 
up in the modern temple, where the name of the goddess is Bhüdévi (the Earth). This 
tradition and the name of the goddess indicate some connection between the locality 
and the Varáhávatára of Vishnu. No definite statement of such a connection has So far 
come to my notice. 

The Shore Temple is a feature of the antiquities of Mahábalipuram, which has been & 
puzzle in archeology. Being structural, it has been taken for granted that it must have 

38 A column with four faces, each face with a head of Siva, the top is surmounted by a head کو‎ 


26 Siva in the company of his consort Uma and their son Skandha (Subrahmanya). 
87 T. А. G., Iconography, рр.90, &c. 
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been a late structure, at least later than the rock-cut ones. But material is now available 
to set these doubts at rest, although more definite light would certainly be welcome. Before 
proceeding to an explanation, the following facts require to be noticed. The original 
structures seem to have been the smaller shrine and the Vishnu chamber’ behind it, with 
very probably an apsidal vimànam surmounting the Vishnu shrine. As we have it at present, 
this last is covered in front by the larger shrine facing the sea. (See Plate 22.) 


The Chola inscriptions found in Mahábalipuram published in the South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. I, pp. 63-69, go to prove the existence of three shrines (1) Jalasayana or 
Kshatriyasimha Pallavésvaram ; (2) Palligondaruliyadéva and (3) Râjasimha Pallavéévaram. 
According to these inscriptions Mamallapuram belonged to Amur Nadu of Âmürkôttam. 
No. 40 of the South Indian Inscriptions uses the name Pudukkudaiyán Ékadhiran,?8 fifty, as 
an alternative name for Amur Nadu. Amar, a Village near by, gives the name both to the 
larger and smaller divisions. Reverting to the names given in these epigraphs to the 
shrines, we have no doubt about the Palligondaruliyadéva. This can refer only to the god 
on his couch, Vishnu. The names are not quite as clear in respect of the two others. 
Jalasayana-Pallavésvara can have no direct significance, as there is, nothing to connect 
Jala$ayanam (sleeping on the primeval waters) with Siva. This name can only mean the 
Pallavésvara of the place Jalagayanam, which must necessarily have been an anterior name. 
This would apply more appropriately to the smaller temple looking shoreward than 
to the seaward-looking bigger shrine. Even so there is an error in the name, which 
was according to the almost contemporary authority of Tirumangai Álvár Talasayanam 
(Sthalasayanam) and not Jala$ayanam. The mere proximity to the sea cannot give a 
shrine this name, and the Siva shrine close to the sea has nothing of sayanam (couch) іп 
it, containing as it does only a sixteen-sided prismatic lingam. 

The Sea-ward Temple seems built with the design to shut off the Vishnu Temple, 
which Tirumangai Alvar describes, as a Vishnu temple * where Vishnu is in the company of 
Siva, whose proper place is the crematorium.?? The Тајабауалата must have got modified 
into Jalasayanam by an ertor and assumed the alternative Kshatriyasimha Pallavéávaram, 
if Kshatriyasimha made benefactions to the temple by extending and improving #.40 
Rájasimha Pallavésvaram must be the sea-ward-looking temple, which is obviously of later 
construction from its own position. The prismatic linga is quite characteristic of Rajasimha’s 
buildings, as a comparative study of Pallava monuments seems to indicate.41 Rajasimha 
is further described “а very pious prince, the illustrious Atyantakâma, the chief of the 


Pallavas, who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power (or Spear), whose great 
—— дада 


38 This name or title which means ‘the unparallelled hero of the new umbrella’ seems intended to 
designate Nandivarman Pallavamalla. The first word seems to contain a hint that the throne was to 
him a new acquisition and not one coming ‘in hereditary descent. The Kašákudi plates of this 
Nandivarman call the village under gift by the new name Ékadhiramaügalam, which was probably 
in honour of the sovereign regnant. If this interpretation is correct, it is clear that Nandivarman 
restored the temple to the status дио ante. (S. Ind. Ins., IL. iii. р. 359.) 

39 Sow ет өлі адат ві шт дете ед 
G)emmem бета Qa bQ Gur EDF ê ‘$ педя ولل‎ 
STE u!) نه ماطاۍ‎ EE GL T غړموان ما‎ 56) 1670 
0/677 A шот ë GTI висят в Os өт mer ши (Ов GC ж.-(Речуа Титон, 11. vii. 9.) 
40 Para. 9, Epigraphis 9 Report for 1913. 
41 Of. Rájasimha-Pallavé$vara, the Kailásanátha temple at Кале, 
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statesmanship was well known, and who had got rid of all impurity (by walking) in the 
path of the Saiva 948 | 

In his zeal for extension for the Siva shrine ће might have consciously thrown the 
Vishnu shrine into the shade, and might even have destroyed parts of it, as that must have 
faced the sea from the disposition of the image now, both in the shore-temple and in the 
more modern temple in the town. The tradition is living yet that this latter was built to 
house the god, left homeless by the pious vandalism possibly of the Pallava sovereign, it 
may even be by his own successor Nandivarman Pallavamalla who was a Vaishnava and in 
whose time Tirumangai Alvar probably lived. 

Mámallapuram is not mentioned аз а Saiva holy place by either Sambandar or Appar, 
who have composed hymns upon Tirukkalukkunram ; nor even by Sundaramürti, as far as I. 
am at present able to make out. lt is not mentioned among the recognised Saiva centres 
of worship even now. Tirumangai Alvar celebrates it separately in two parts of ten stanzas 
each, and makes other references besides. Another of these Á]várs, Bhûtathâlvâr, believed 
to be much anterior to him in time and born in the town itself, refers to the temple by the -- 
name Mamallai.8 We have already referred to the primitive character of the bas-relief in 
the Krishnamantapam. 

It seems, therefore, that before Narsimhavarman I took it upon himself to 
beautify the place with the various rock-cut temples and other works of art, it must 
have been a place of Vaishnava worship in some manner connected with one of the oldest 
Vaishnava temples in Кай. In one of his verses, Tirumangai Alvar refers to the 
god а Mallai, аз “he who was abed in Касһсһі.44 This may be explained away ша 
general sense, but the reference seems to be specific, and there is some similarity in regard 
tothe traditions of both. The shrine in Káfchi. referred to is that of Yadóktakári 
ог Мерка, the only temple referred to in the Perumbánárruppadai. This poem by 
Rudran Kannau has for its object the celebration of the liberality of Tondamán 
landiraiyan of Káfichi, and refers to а time certainly anterior to that of Simhavishnu, 
ihe founder of the great Pallava dynasty, and may go back to the 2nd century A.D. 
It must be remembered that this Simhavishnu himself was а Vaishnava, according to the 
Udayéndiram plates of Nandivarman I., Pallavamalla,4# while Rájasimha is described 
in the same document as à devout worshipper of Siva (Paramamáhé$vara) A Vishnu 
temple in the locality seems quite possible, either of sufficient nearness or remoteness m 
point of time. | | 

Was the place of sufficient importance to deserve this honour before the age 
of the great Pallavas, specifically before the date of Narasimhavarman J, Mahâmalla, 
whose name was attached to the place even Jong after the fall of the dynasty. It is in 
point to notice here that it is not only the works of the Alvars that call the place 
Mallai ; the same designation is given to it uniformly in the work Nandikkalambakam, a 
Tamil work celebrating the exploits of Nandivarman, victor at Tellaru. The age of 
this monarch is now definitely fixed. He came later, be 

42 Tésham vamsé prasûtât Ranaras; anA Ж 

Subrahman., ah үлү Guba 2. 22... e 


Saktiksunpári varggo viditabahunaya Saiva siddhánta márgó 
Stiman Atvantakémeh kshatasakalamalo dhürd dharah Pallavánám 


ing à grandson of Nandivarman 





43 Туагра, 11, 10. (5.1.1., Vol. I., No. 24, verse 5), 
44 аба BL sa gió 51—67 DN RE звука. 
45 Bimhavishnu—the grandfather of Narsimhavarman I ! 
Ж 5 » was a devout Vaishnava. (Ud ; 
Plates, S, 1. I., Vol. II, Pt. iii, р. 370) ٥ һа Vishnuh Simhavishnuh " (Udayéndiram 
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Patlavamalla. How far back the name Mallai goes, we have not the means of deci. 
ding, but a coin of Theodosius has been discovered of date А.р. 371-395, which would 
indicate, although the evidence must be regarded as but slender, that the place was a port 
of some importance commercially.46 The genealogy of the Pallavas of Ká&üchi goes back ten 
generations at least before Simhavishnu-the father of Mahéndra, the monarch who excavated 
most of the caves of Southern India.4 If we can take the time occupied by these at about 
two centuries, this will take us to about A.D. 400 from the known dates of М arasimha 
Г. There are three other names to be accommodated perhaps, before we come to 
Vishnugópa of Käñchi, who suffered defeat at the hands of the Samudragupta—about 
A.D. 350. One of these very early Pallavas, Simhavarman, is said, in the Amaravati 
Pillar Inscription now in the Madras Museum, to have gone up to the Himalaya to imprint 
his “lanchana’ on its face, as symbolical of his universal sovereignty.48 This is in obvious 
imitation of the crowned kings of the Tamil land, the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya. We 


have to look for the particular Pandya, Chola and Chera much anterior to his time—what- 
ever that time be. 








This would, under all legitimate canons of criticism, bring us to the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, and the geographical data of the classical writers ought to give us 
the clue. 

“We have already noted that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang refers both to 
the capital and the port, as if they both had either the same name, or as though they 
could be regarded as the capital and its port, so intimately connected with each other as 
to be confounded by even an eminently intelligent foreigner such as the enlightened 
* Master of the Law’ was. Ptolemy, the geographer, writing in the middle of the 2nd 
, Century A.D. refers to а port, as well as an interior city, named Malange.4? The Periplus, 
written about 80 A.D., refers to three ports and marts north of the Kaveri; Camara, 
Родика and Malanga.f0 Without going into the details of this geography here, we 
may take the port Malanga to be the Mahábalipuram that is at present. The description 
of Mávilangai we find in the Sirupénérruppadai would answer to this very well, as well 
as in Hiuen Thsang’s time, when it was the port of embarkation for Ceylon. The interior5t 
Malange was, according to Ptolemy, the capital of Bassarnagos, which, on the analogy 
of Sorenagos of the same writer, must be the capital of the land of a people Basser, which 
is a Greek modification of Védar or Véttuvar, who constituted, if not the sole, at least an 
integral part of the population. This possibility requires to be worked up more fully. 

16 must be noted in this connection, however, that there is a place containing а Pallava 
cave temple near Tindivanam called, even now, Kilmávilangai (i. e., East or Lower 
Mávilangai) Another Malingi (Kan. for Mávilangai) in Mysore is called in the llth 
century A.D. Idaináttu Mávilangai.53 These adjuncts to the two names imply the existence 
of other places of the name in the neighbourhood or about the same region. As far as 
I am able to make out at present, there is no authority for taking Mâvilangai to mean a 
country as Mr. Kanakasabai has taken it5?— the passage of the ne ey eee as not 
lending itself to that interpretation. IÍ then the capital and the port bore the same name, 





48 JRAS., 1904, pp. 609 and 636. 

47 Origin and Early History of the Pallavas—J.1.H. 

48 $, Ind. Ins., vol. Т., р. 27, 1. 33-34. 

49 Ante, vol. XIII, pp. 333 and 368. 

50 W. Schoff’s Periplus, p. 46, Section 60. 51 Pattuppátiu, S. Туегз Edition 
52 Epig. Kafnáfaca, Mysore, Pt. 1, Т. №. 34 and 35. 43 The Tamils 1800 Years Ago. 
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there is some reason for the careful Chinese traveller calling the two places by the same 
name, though different from this one, but well-known in bis days. In fact, it is stated that 
to Oymanattu Nalliyakkódan, the hero of the Sirupánárrupadai, belonged the Терон 
comprising the cities and fortresses of Amur, Vélür, Eyilpattinam, Mávilangai, Kidangil, ево. 
` but Кайсы in the same region does not find mention as such. His time, I take it, 13 
intermediate to those of Tondamán Ilandiraiyan of Кайсы, and the Vishnugopa of Kâñchi 
defeated by the famous Samudragupta. 

This would take us to the vexed question of the'origin of the Pallavas, and whether 
they were an indigenous dynasty or a dynasty of foreigners. The study of their monuments 
at Mahâbalipuram makes it quite clear that their civilization at any rate, must have been 
Brahmanic : their architecture shews clear traces of its indigenous origin. These would 
support the contention of the Vishnu Purána,9* that the Pallavas were a race of Kshatriyas, 
who fell from their high estate by giving up the Vaidic duties enjoined upon them, 
meaning perhaps that they had become Buddhists. When they come into view in South 
India, they seem bent upon making amends for their past remissness by an extraordinary 
amount of zeal for Hinduism. It would seem reasonable to infer that they had as little 
to do with the Pahlavas or Parthians, as their contemporaries the Châlukyas had to do with 
the Seleukians of Asia. 


Having come so far, it would seem pertinent to ask the question whether these Pallavas, 
who present themselves to us through the antiquities of Mahábalipuram, are the same as 
those known in the locality from the earliest times, or whether these were new-comers, 
That these powerful Pallavas of the dynasty of Narasimhavarman were Aryans in culture 
must now seem clear] There is one particular motive in these buildings that strike one 
as a remarkable feature, and that is the lion-base for the pillars. f This, with the maned lion 
upon their coins, seems to indicate unmistakably that they were the feudatories of the 
Andhras, who advanced southwards from across the Krishna River, both in the lower and 
upper part of its course. There seems, therefore, some reason to distinguish between these 
Pallavas and the Pallavas or Kurumbars of the coins, which have. for their characteristic 
device à standing bull. On this subject the following remarks of Professor Rapson seem 
apposite. “Іп the same region lived the Kurumbars, a people of considerable importance 
before thé 7th century A.D. Between the coins-of these two peoples no accurate discrimi- 
nation has yet been made. The coins of this region fallinto two classes :—(1) Those which in 
style bear some resemblance to the coins of the Andhras (2.0., E. CSL Pl. П, 55-58, called 
Kurumbar ; and perhaps also id. I, 31-38 called Pallava or Kurumbar), and may therefore possi- 
Му belong to the same period (2nd and 3rd centuries A.p.). Тһе occurrence of the ship as а 
reverse type testifies to the foreign trade for which the Pallavas were famous. (2) The other 
class is of gold and silver and undoubtedly later; but here again there seems to be no 
evidence from which to determine the exact date. These coins all bear the Pallava 
emblem, the maned lion, together with Kanarese or Sanskrit inscription." 55 

lhat the Kurumbars were different from the Pallavas, and that the Pallavas were 
nor is Seema to find an echo in Tamil literature. There are two or three poems, which 
are ascribed to different authors, who must be allotted, on very substantial evidence, to the 
په‎ таа бш ге the Christian ега. Among them а certain chief by name 

y region called, in Tamil literature, Pülinádu5$, round about 
ب کے ر لے ل ل‎ LL 
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53 Bk. III, Ch. iti, Wilgon's Translation. Original élokas (15-21). 
55 Indian Coins, by Е. J. Rapson, Plate V, 16 and р. 37. 
56 This is also called in Tamil Konkânam (Konkan). 
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the region of Cannanore now. . One of the hill forts belonging to that chief was called Еш 
Malai (а hill about 18 miles north of Cannanore now). That Hill-fort had fallen into the 
possession of the northerners, as the Tamils called them (Vadukar), and the territory was 
recovered by a certain Chola King, by name Ilanjêtchenni, victor at Seruppáli or РАЙ over 
these northerners (Vadukar).57 The same incident is referred to in connection with the 
same king in Puram 378. That is for the west coast. In regard to the east, the Tamil 
chief Kari, ruler of Malai Nadu round about Tirukkovilur in the South Arcot District, is 
said similarly to have beaten back an Aryan force which laid siege to his hill fort of Mullür.58 
These references in classical Tamil literature make it quite clear that at the commencement 
of the Christian era there was a general forward movement of the northerners (Aryans or 
Vadukar) into South India, which was resisted with all their power by the Tamilians across 
the whole width of the peninsula. The boast, therefore, of the Pândyan ruler, who figures 
prominently in the § ilappadhikaram, that he defeated an Âryan army, and the various 
northern achievements of Senguttuvan seem founded on а basis of fact. The native Kurum- 
bars, therefore, who must have figured in this gencral opposition, must have been gradually 
overcome by the invaders and their territory occupied completely by the Pallavas, who 
figured prominently in South Indian history at least from the commencement of the 4th 
century A.D. This would satisfactorily account for the hiatus between the Tamilian 
rulers of Kâñchi, generally known as Tondaimán, and the later rulers of the same region, 
usually known by the Sanskrit name Pallava, though this is but a translation of the word 
Tondaimán. 
Special Note. 


The Varáha cave, which is on the canal side of the lighthouse, has not been mentioned 
above, except in Mr. Gopalan’s note. This contains a representation of the .Varáha 
Avatára of Vishnu. Being under worship, people-are not freely admitted at all times, and 
the cave has often to be given up, as it is difficult to suit oneself to the convenience of the 
priest in charge. It has recently become one of the most important features of Mahábali- 
puram, as it contains the two panels of representations of Simhavishnu and his son 
Mahéndravarman, with their queens one on either side of the front verandah of the cave 
(Plates 5 & 6). These are represented with their queens, Simhavishnu seated, while his 
two queens are standing. Mahéndravarman is standing leading his two queens, as 
it were by the hand. The sitting figure is that of Simhavishnu, ae the inscription on 
the top unmistakably shows, and the standing figure із that of his son, Mahéndra- 
varman. The discovery of these reliefs increases the probability that the place was 
one of very considerable importance in the days both of Sinhavishnu and his 
son Mahéndravarman. Ав we know that Sithhavishnu was а Vaishnava,®? the 
presence of his representation in the Уагаһа cave would be nothing strange. This 
newly discovered feature enhances the probability that it was regarded as a Vaishnava 
holy place rather than a Saiva. It would be difficult to explain the presence of the relief 
of Mahéndravarman, as traditionally he was regarded as first of all a Jain, later on converted 
to Saivism. Although this by itself is no insuperable objection to the presence of this panel 
of his relief in the Vaishnava temple. The appearance of the relief in company with 
that of his father would perhaps indicate that early in his life, and as a prince, 
who had not developed any ‘pronounced partiality for any of these particular faiths like 
Indian sovereigns generally, he visited this place of worship impartially. Hence the con- 
clusion seems justifiable that the reliefs were cut out in the reign of Sirnhavishnu himself. 
If so, the place must have been of some importance in his reign, and the existence 
of this Varâha shrine may be inferred from a reference in Tirumangai Alvar’s Рега 
نمښ‎ get c a a مسبت‎ 

57 Akam 375 or 374 іп the MS. copy in the Govt. MSS. Library at Madras. 
58 Narrinai, 170. 59 See р. 28 ante, 
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Tirumoli, (ТІ, 6. 3). On the suggestion made above that in the relief in the Dharmarája‏ 
Ratha the two-handed figure (Plate 7) is that of Narasimhavarman, it is just possible there are‏ 
other figures which may very likely represent other sovereigns of the Pallava dynasty.‏ 
This, however, requires a very careful and quite a detailed examination of all the reliefs‏ 
in the place.‏ 

One further point of very considerable importance is that the cave contains an inscrip- 
tion of Nandivarman Pallava Malla’s 65th year, his latest regnal year so far known. 
The occurrence ot this inscription in the cave, taken along with the others to which refer- 
ence has already been made, shows that the place was one of considerable importance in his 
reign. This was already inferred from the reference to the locality in the hymns of Tiru- 
mangai Alvar, who was a contemporary of this sovereign. This Alvar’s reference to the 
place as still possessed of long streets cannot be regarded as a description of an obscure 
village or a place in ruins. | | 

We may conclude that the various details given above would justify the inference that 
the place was one of some importance, and known by the Tamil native term “ Mallai," other- 
wise, “ Kadal Mallai ". When it assumed a certain degree of importance, it probably was 
called “ Mamallai”’ ог“ Mámallapuram "80 to distinguish it from other villages of the name. 
It seems probable that Narasihavarman I took it into his head to beautify the already 
considerable place in his own way, possibly in imitation of what his father did in various 
other places. In so doing, he followed the practice of Indian sovereigns by renaming the place 
with one of his titles, the most striking of which perhaps was at the time “Марта а.” Hence 
the place enjoyed the alternative designation “ Марашайа”, which, written in Tamil, would 
assume the form “ МатаНаригат” and is identical with the previous Tamil name. There із 
no need, therefore, to make any effort to derive the one name from the other, being, as they 
are, two different names historically, though by chance they assume the same form finally. 
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